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PUBLIC BUSINESS AND THE MINISTRY. 


io some practical question of home or foreign 
policy should unexpectedly require discussion, there 
seems to be no reason why a dull Session should not have 
a quiet ending. The Royal Titles Bill has become law, and 
the Merchant Shipping Bill has at last passed the House 
of Commons. Private members cannot hope after Whit- 
suntide to attract serious attention to their measures. 
There are still one or two Intoxicating Liquors Bills pend- 
ing, and there is a Bill for the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts; nor are the measures of the Home Rule 
party entirely exhausted. Lord Setsorye’s Bills against 
the Inns of Court will not in the present year pass the 
House of Commons, and the annual Wednesday Bills 
have been for the most part already debated and dropped. 
Mr. Burt’s motion for Home Rule will be rejected 
after a conventional debate. The Government measures 
which remain are numerous and not unimportant, but 
few of them will excite active interest. The Appel- 
late Jurisdiction Bill is a compromise to which the 
profession has already assented; and it would have 
been difficult to carry the Bill for which it is a substitute 
through the House of Commons. The debate on the ques- 
tion in the Upper House confirmed the opinion that the 
Lorp CHancELLor had acted wisely in retaining the juris- 
diction of the House of Lords. The Lorp Apvocare 
is in charge of several Scotch Bills on which the 
Scotch members will form a conclusive judgment, and 
the and Soxicrror-GeneraL for IreLanp will, 
if the Irish members consent, pass three or four 
Bills on matters relating to their own departments. 
Mr. Cross will encounter little opposition to his Prisons 
Bill; and the debates on the Inclosure of Commons must 
be nearly finished. The Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Bills will not be opposed on the preamble, and the 

ts of clerical fellowships and privileges will be de- 
feated after a discussion on clauses. Neither House of 
Parliament is startled by proposals for giving a body of 
Commissioners absolute power to redistribute revenues 
amounting to some hundreds of thousands a year. The 
precedent will not be forgotten by future innovators ; but 
private property is, fur the present at least, safer than 
corporate endowments. Mr. Cross’s odd announcement 
that the two Bills are to proceed simultaneously will be 
ig dl een by the early and rapid progress of 


The only considerable party contest which is likely to 
occur will be raised on Mr. Forster’s amendments to Lord 
Sanpon’s Elementary Education Bill. The questions in 
dispute are not immediately urgent, and the Government 
may safely rely on its majority. There may perhaps be 
other matters to occupy the Legi during the re- 
mainder of the Session ; but they are not sufficiently press- 
ing to be easily remembered. Notwithstanding a series of 
mistakes committed during the last autumn and in the 
early part of the Session, the — of the Ministers 
seems not yet to be weakened. If there are any impatient 
politicians who blame the Government for want of legisla- 
tive originality and vigour, they cannot but admit that the 
leaders of Opposition are equally unproductive. The only 
Serious political change which has been p is not 
approved by the Liberal leaders, although Mr. Bricut 
and Mr. Guapstong voted for Mr. Treve.yan’s 
Resolution on household suffrage in counties. The 
Principal opponent of the scheme was a member of the 


late Government, and Lord Harrineton, Mr. Goscuen, and 
several of their colleagues declined to vote for the motion. 
It would be difficult to form a Cabinet in which the exten- 
sion of the franchise and a comprehensive redistribution of 
seats should form an open question. The division of the 
Liberal party on the subject of constitutional change is the 
more embarrassing because other political issues are diffi- 
cult to devise. After a longer or shorter interval there 
will probably be a reaction such as that which succeeded 
to the universal acquiescence in Lord PaLmersron’s poli- 
tical optimism ; but ambitious Liberals of mature age may 
perhaps feel that their chances are passing away. A 
younger generation may find fresh opportunities of re- 
modelling the political system, and perhaps of subverting 
some of the institutions which still remain. For the present 
the country is tolerably well contented with Ministers who 
have no revolutionary aspirations, and who at the same 
time are not disinclined to modest reforms. 

Two members of the Government have during the 
present Session acquired additional influence in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Cross as Home Secretary, and as the 
author of several judicious measures, commands general 
confidence; and Sir Starrorp Norrucors, though he has 
sat for many years in Parliament, has of late perceptibly 
improved as a debater. If his Badget was open to criticism, 
the questionable principles which it involved had been re- 
peatedly professed by his opponents and sanctioned by the 
House of Commons. The perverse system of imposing 
fresh taxes for the unnecessary purpose of paying off the 
debt has not yet lost its temporary popularity. In the 
general conduct of business Sir S. Norrucore has taken a 
prominent part, as in the tedious debates on the Merchant 
Shipping Act. Mr. Disrasi, who has the good sense to 
be conscious of his imperfect knowledge of the details of 
business, is fortunate in the aid of es who are 
capable of supplying his own defects. Taunts directed 
against the financial inconsistencies of the Prime 
Minister fall harmlessly on the head of a CHANCEL- 
Lok of the ExcHequer who has never talked carelessly on 
subjects which he thoroughly understands. Mr. Harpy’s 
department has during the present Session furnished 
little occasion for debate. Mr. Warp Hunt is thought 
to have acquitted himself creditably in the technical dis- 
cussions on the navy which are from time to time raised 
by professional critics or amateurs. On the whole, the 
Cabinet sustains its reputation of including more than an 
average amount of ability. While four or tive of its ablest 
members sit in the House of Lords, the Ministers in the 
Commons are fully a match for their predecessors and 
adversaries. Mr. DisragLi prudently holds himself aloof 
from debates of minor importance; and he perhaps some- 
times the partial secession of his ancient antagonist 
and rival. Sir 8. Norrucore is always ready to take his 
vee and, though he is not an orator, his ample know- 
edge and increasing readiness qualify him for the task of 
defending the Ministerial measures. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Prime Minister will have frequent 
occasion to intervene in debate during the remainder of 
the Session. 

Ifthere were no other reason for being contented with the 
apparent stability of the Government, the threatening or 
disquieting aspect of foreign affairs would incline prudent 
politicians to deprecate a change. It is true that no definite 
declaration of policy has been made public, and there is 
some ground for the conjectural rumour that within the 
Cabinet itself two different tendencies are struggling for 
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dling anxiety to be always on the safe side of the 
a his keen eye for the me chance, and his bourgeois 
passion for putting his family into good things, was 
perhaps too prosaic to be a satisfactory representative of 
the life of French gentlemen at its best. But the Duke 
of Or.eans had every quality that could awaken affection 
and respect, and to his early death, more than to any 
other single cause, may be attributed the fall of his family 
from power. The Duke of Aumate is as well known in 
England as in France, and is universally recognized as a 
finished type of a prince combining varied accomplishments 
and wide knowledge with a keen love of work and a strict 
attention to business. The Count of Paris himself would be 
one of the best of monarchs, as he is one of the worst of as- 
pirants; and his countrymen observe, with a sort of con- 
temptuous admiration, that he is equally suited and in- 
different to success. No one would use success better if 
success could be rained out of heaven into his lap. Few 

ple have ever done him a greater personal kindness than 
of CuamBorp, whose obstinacy and timidity have 
saved him from the nuisance of having some day to reign. 
A Republic in which the Orieans princes are the first 
gentlemen of their country is probably the political system 
which the Count of Paris most approves. The prose of a 
country life, as opposed to the poetry of adventure, en- 
thusiasm, aspiration, and dissatisfaction, includes all that 
makes daily life go on in a sedate, dignified, busy, and pros- 
perous manner; and it is not an unwelcome task to have, 
like the OrtEans princes, to show this mode of existence 
at its best. at the poetry of life, enthusiasm, 
passion, the longings and questionings of disquietude, will 
only cease to be felt in France when France loses alto- 
gether its place in Europe; and one of the voices that 
spoke most eloquently to the world of these things has 
now been hushed into silence at Nohant. In France it 
may be necessary to note the defects of the OrLeans 
princes and to dwell on the shortcomings and aberrations 
of Grorce Sanp; for men must criticize what may from 
proximity affect them too powerfully. But in England 
too little rather than too much justice is likely to be 
rendered to the varied excellences of French life, and we 
are not called on to allow any great sternness of 
judgment to mingle with the memories and feelings which 
Dreux and Nohant awaken. 


THE COMPULSORY CLAUSES OF LORD SANDON’S 
BILL. 


ORD SANDON’S Education Bill is a more consider. 
able measure than adverse critics might have ex- 
pected from the present Government. Farmers are most 
admirable and useful people; but they are apt to think 
that minding rooks (needful, no doubt, in its proper 
place) is the only practical shape that the education of 
the young agricultural labourer can ordinarily assume ; and 
it might have been argued that there would have been 
nothing strange if, in a Cabinet which has the interests 
of the farmers so much at heart, an excessive allowance 
had been made for farmers’ prejudices. The rural dis- 
tricts can hardly be said to have been prepared for more 
stringent legislation by the Agricultural Children’s Act. 
That singularly weak-minded statute has remained in- 
operative in almost every part of the country, and, if its 
existence has had any effect on the rural imagination, 
it has probably been to encourage the notion that laws 
which tend to throw difficulties in the way of procuring field 
labour are not meant to be obeyed. The Government have 
not had the advantage, therefore, of ascertaining the farmers’ 
attitude towards an extension of educational pressure; and 
it is the more creditable to them that, in the absence of any 
information on this point, they have extended to agricul- 
ture a class of provisions which have hitherto been applied 
only to manutactures. Whether the success of indirect 
compulsion in the latter sphere does or does not supply a 
reason for trusting to indirect compulsion in the former 
sphere is a question which it is not easy to answer. There 
is no doubt that the Factories and Workshops Acts have in 
many cases failed to bring any considerable number of 
children within the educational net. We do not know, 
however, to what extent this failure is due to the machinery 
by which the Acts are enforced. The position of the In- 
spectors and Sub-inspectors under the several Factory and 
Workshops Acts has been in many respects an invidious 
tne. They have sometimes been regarded as a species 


of spy sent down from London to scent out the pleasant 
ignorant ways in which decent country people have been 
content to walk. The Government do not appear to be sure 
enough of their ground to interfere with the jurisdiction of 
the Factory Inspectors ; for, after enacting that in school 
districts at fers there are no School Boards the provisions 
of the Bill shall be enforced by the existing local authori- 
ties, an express exception is introduced to cover the case 
of such factories and workshops as are now within the 
jurisdiction of the Inspectors. Probably, if the present 
Bill is found to work well, the powers of the Inspec- 
tors will hereafter be transferred to the several local 
authorities. There can be no need for maintaining 
a special authority charged with the supervision of a 
particular set of cases which do not differ in kind from 
the cases which are left to the local authorities. Mr. 
GIRDLESTONE, indeed, maintains that nothing “ will have 
“any effect in the rural districts except making paid 
“ officers, such as Inspectors, appointed either by Go- 
“ vernment or the Quarter Sessions, instead of voluntary 
“ agencies, responsible for the enforcement” of any Edu- 
cation Act. But the creation of a staff of paid officers 
adequate to the work of seeing that every child in 
the country is at school would constitute a very heavy 
additional burden, either on the taxes or on the rates; and 
it is highly improbable that any Government would be 
able to carry such a Bill as Mr. GirpLestone desires 
through Parliament, unless they were able to say that the 
experiment of enforcing the Education Act in the same way as 
other Acts are enforced—that is, by the agency of the local 
authorities—had been tried unsuccessfully. If this Bill 
passes, the School Boards, or, where there are no School 
Boards, the ‘Town Councils in boroughs and the Guardians 
of the Poor in all other places, will be bound to see that no 
child is employed under ten years of age, and that no child 
is employed between ten years and fourteen who has not 
obtained a certificate either of a certain proficiency in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, or of a prescribed amount of 
attendance ata public elementary school. If this power 
had been given to School Boards, and if at the same 
time School Boards had been established in every 
parish, the Bill would probably have been commended 
even by the National Education League. But it 
must be remembered that Town Councils and Boards 
of Guardians are elected by the same persons as 
School Boards would be elected by ; and if the enforcement 
of school attendance by indirect means might safely 
be entrusted to School Boards throughout the country, it 
is not easy to see why similar results may not be anti- 
cipated from the exercise of the same powers by bodies 
elected by constituencies substantially identical with those 
that elect the School Boards. 


Nor does the Bill leave the case of a local authority 
neglecting its duty umprovided for. By the roth section 
the Education Department are empowered, it they are 
satisfied that a local authority has failed to perform its duty 
under the Act, to appoint any other person whom they 
may think proper to perform the duty of the defaulting 
authority. No limitations are imposed upon the Education 
Department as regards the nature of the evidence on which 
they are to satisty themselves that the local authority is 
not doing its duty. They are at liberty to supersede it if 
they are satisfied on this point, “after such inquiry and 
“such notice as they think expedient.” It is not 
true, therefore, that the dispositions of the local autho- 
rities are the sole measure of the efficiency of the Bill. 
Down to the point where inefficient performance becomes 
non-performance, no doubt this is so; but as soon as the 
local authorities have passed that point, the dispositions of 
the Education Department become the measure of effici- 
ency. This 1gth Section is of importance from another 
point of view. The duties of the local authorities do not 
end with the enforcement of indirect compulsion. There 
are certain measures which they are bound to take in the 
way of direct compulsion, even where they have not 
availed themselves ot the permission to make compulsory 
by-laws under the Act of 1870. The 7th Section of the 
Bull provides that, if it appears to the local authority that 
the parent ef any child between five and fourteen “ con- 
“ tinuously and habitually, and without reasonable excuse, 
“ neglects to provide such elementary instruction for his 
“ child as will enable the child to obtain a certificate under 
“this Act,” it “shall be the duty of such local authority 
“to apply for an order of court to compel the parent 
“to sent his child to school.” We imagine that 
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‘under this section the power of the Education 
Department to declare a local authority in default, and to 
nominate substitutes,to perform its duties, would apply 
to the case of a local authority which disregards the proved 
existence of cases of continuous, habitual, and inexcusable 
neglect within its jurisdiction. If this reading of the 
clause is correct, the enforcement of attendance at school, 
whether children are at work or at home, will rest in the 
last resort with the Education Department; and nothing 
has yet suggested a doubt that the Department will be 
equal to any duties that Parliament may throw upon it. 
How far the Government are justified in making two 
bites of a cherry, by leaving the adoption of direct com- 
ulsion as the ordinary means of enforcing attendance at 
school to the choice of the local authorities, must be decided 
in a great degree by the knowledge which they have of 
the probability that the permission will be used. Ifa very 
large number of local authorities are prepared to make 
compulsory by-laws as soon as the Act is passed, nothing 
more need be said in favour of the course which Lord 
Sanpon has adopted. And it is at least possible that he 
may have information pointing unmistakably to this result. 
Even in the contrary case, the result might show that a 
more stringent law would be impolitic because premature. 
The opinion of the clergy has advanced in this matter 
with remarkable rapidity ; and when the power of enforcing 
attendance at school can be had without the dreaded 
accompaniment of a School Board, the local authorities in 
parishes in which the parson is the principal influence 
may promptly arm themselves with this new weapon. 
There is no question but that one cause which has led the 
clergy to think so well of compulsion is the disheartening 
emptiness of the very schools which they have worked so 
hard to set up; and if the indirect compulsion provided 
by the Bill does not very soon effect a radical improve- 
ment, the same spectacle will drive them to desire the more 
radical measures which the Bill puts within their 
reach. If the clergy of a parish are eager to induce 
the local authority to pass compulsory by-laws, it 
will probably not be very long before they gain their 
end. Their influence in the election of Guardians will be 
considerable; and the reputation of being more reactionary 
and obstructive than the clergy is not one which any con- 
siderable number of laymen will care to earn. If voluntary 
schools are not filled under such a Bill as Lord Sanpon’s, 
they are not likely to get so good a chance again, and this 
is a fact which the clergy will probably not be slow to 
appreciate at its proper significance. 


ITALY. 


HE Italian Government has issued a manifesto show- 
ing what would be the resources at its command in 
case of war. On paper the figures given make a very 
creditable show. The army of Italy is large even in these 
days of huge armies. It reaches a nominal total of 
435,000 men, of whom 340,000 belong to the first army 
and 95,000 to the second. Behind this force come another 
body of 90,000 men who have had six months’ drill, and 
one of 265,000 men who have had fifty days’ drill. These 
figures must, however, be subjected to considerable re- 
ductions in order to estimate the number of those who 
could be really relied on for service; but the Government 
asserts that it could send 300,000 men into the field 
thoroughly well drilled and completely furnished with all 
the materials of war, and armed with breechloaders of a 
new pattern, while a force at least equal would remain in 
reserve to fill the gaps made in the first force as war wenton. 
If Italy had to send an expeditionary army beyond its own 
borders, it could in fifteen days muster at least100,000 men for 
the purpose. Further, Italy has ten ironclads in readiness, 
and four more which could be made ready in a short time. 
It is said that explanations were asked by the representa- 
tives of foreign Powers as to the reasons which had induced 
the Ministry to publish a statement which, at a moment 
when rumours of war were afloat, might seem calculated 
to inspire apprehension. The reply given was that the 
statement was simply meant to encourage and please the 
Italians. If such an answer had been given by any other 
Government than the Italian, it would have been looked on 
as a mere subterfuge. But all the world is perfectly ready 
to accept the explanation of the Italian Government as 
strictly true. The Italians suddenly find themselves in a 
new and strange position. They see Italy, to their great 


delight, announcing herself and treated by others as a sixth 
at Power, and they can hardly believe that this honour 
is not somewhat greater than they can justly claim. The 
Ministry merely wish to assure them that they are getting no 
more than their due. The present Ministry cannot be accused 
of a wish to puff themselves by showing the strength of the 
army. They have had nothing to do with the army of which 
they are proud. It has been the creation of their predecessors, 
and especially of General Ricorm, whom they had to re- 
a when they came into office. For many years General 
1coTT: has been labouring to make the army a reality, 
and to get together a force which would, if ever called on 
to serve, wipe out the memory of Custozza. His work 
has been only partially accomplished, and it is uncertain 
how much of the Italian army is fit for more than defen- 
sive warfare. To a very great extent he built up his force 
on the Prussian model, and imitations of Prussia are apt 
to be very deceptive. They are sure to give a large 
nominal force ; butit is only when the system has been 
perfected by long and laborious efforts that it escapes from 
the two defects that mark its infancy—the want of drill 
and discipline in the men, and the want of experienced 
leaders, and especially of non-commissioned officers. The 
Italians may have a general, but no one knows that they 
have one ; and if they have any considerable number of offi- 
cers, and particularly of officers of a humble grade,who know 
their business, they are very fortunate. Still, although it 
would probably be very rash to look upon the Italian army of 
600,000 men as equal to a German army of the same size, 
there can be no doubt that the Italian army, with all its 
defects, is strong enough and sound enough to make the 
nation which has endured many sacrifices to create it justly 
proud of possessing it, and entitled, through possessing it, 
to considerable weight in the councils of Europe. 

That Italy has not the slightest wish to use its army if 
it can help it is not only notorious, but it is a necessary 
consequence of its position. If a respectable army has 
been one of the aspirations of Italy, so also has a balanced 
Budget; and nothing would vex the Italians more than to 
disarravge their finances once more just at the time when 
they have placed their credit on the best footing it has 
occupied since a united Italy existed. Count Mamiani has 
recently expressed the general feeling of his countrymen 
in a letter summing up the reasons why the policy of Italy 
must be one of absolute non-intervention unless war should 
be forced on her. The feelings of Italy are entirely with the 
insurgents as against Turkey. They have too lately gone 
througha struggle forindependence themselves not to sympa- 
thize with the efforts of others to shake off an alien yoke; and 
the present Ministry has so strong a Garibaldian element 
in it that it would especially lean to a cause which the 
patron of universal freedom has taken under his protec- 
tion. But the Italians have very strong motives for wish- 
ing to see the efforts of Russia to command the access to 
Constantinople defeated. They aim above all things at 
being a Mediterranean Power, and a Russian fleet at home 
in the Dardanelles would be as great a blow to Italy as to 
England. One of the dangers, too, which the present 
crisis involves presses on the Italians as it does on us. 
They cannot be indifferent to the pros of a war of 
fanaticism between Mahometans and Christians. If the 
flames of such a war were once lighted, there is no saying 
how far they might extend. The Italians have, it is true, 
no possession like India in which the conflict might be 
raised so as directly to affect them ; but the whole of North 
Africa, until the borders of Algeria are reached, is in the 
hands of Mahometans, who, if the cry of a holy war were 
once sounded, would be almost certain to take their 
proper share in it by m ing the Christian popula- 
tion. This population is largely Italian, and Italy is deeply 
interested in such trade as exists between North Africa 
and Europe. Italy may therefore be credited with a 
very sincere desire to see preserved, if some means 
can be found of at once guarding the Christian subjects of 
Turkey from oppression, and appeasing the religious pas- 
sions of the Mahometans. In order to effect this object, 
Italy has to take care that her voice is heard. She must 
appear on the scene somehow, and ensure that she has a 
share in the final decision of the Powers. She does not 

retend to be in a position of security and independence 
ike that of England; and therefore, when the purport of 
the Berlin Note was communicated to her, she at once 
assented. She ran the risk of isolation if she prematurely 
claimed independence, and it seemed wiser to assent to 
what she may not have very cordially approved than to 
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have been told that it did not signify whether she assented 
or not. No Power, however, can have welcomed with greater 
satisfaction the firmer attitude of England. What Eng- 
land wants in the East is precisely what she wants, and in 
following the lead of England she would both —, her 
roper aims and acquire an importance which neigh- 
urs would not hesitate to recognize. 

The internal history of Italy has lately been diversified 
by a remarkable incident. hen the new Minister of the 
Interior, Signor Nicorgera, took possession of his depart- 
ment, he found among the archives a Black Book in which 
his predecessors had recorded all the scandals that spies 
and informers could rake together as to the lives of public 
men to whom they were in any way opposed. The new 
Minister turned with natural interest to the index, and 
there found mentioned his name and the names of most of 
his friends. The leaves in which their characters and 
lives had been portrayed were missing; but Signor 
Nicorera, by a little judicious firmness, managed to 
compel their restoration, and he read all that had been 
said or imagined against him for years. Rumour soon 
told the secret of this curious discovery, and the sub- 
ject was brought to the notice of the Chamber. The 
Minister had an excellent opportunity of damaging 
his political opponents far more than any secret records 
could in amy case have damaged him. Signor Lanza 
attempted to extenuate the mischief of a bad practice 
by saying that no Minister supposed that the records were 
strictly true. The sources of information were known 
to be untrustworthy, and the records were not meant to 
be taken for more than they were worth. But no after- 
thought of the kind could justify a practice which was 
as stupid as it was undignified and mischievous. If the 
same Fed were eternally in power, it might believe that 
in such records it had an armoury of secret weapons against 
its adversaries. But directly a Parliamentary vote laid 
bare these records to the persons defamed, it was shown 
that to have collected them was a silly mistake. The 
notion of storing up anecdotes of public men collécted for 
the benefit or amusement of Ministers by the dregs of 
mankind was a legacy from the old days of childish 
despotism under which Italy was for ages misgoverned. 
The Italians have got past their babyhood now, and all 
‘parties are probably equally glad that the growing sense of 
the nation makes the recurrence to such a practice hence- 
forth impossible. The Ministry gained by being the first 
to denounce and discontinue the practice; but even those 
who had adopted it were not much hurt by having been 
discovered to have done something which, if very foolish, 
was also very Italian. One more piece of antique bar- 
barism has disappeared under the influence of new ideas ; 
but the Italians are better aware than forcigners can be 
that there are many other things of the same sort which 


maust before Italy can be what the best Italians 


wish and hope to see her. 


THE POLITIOAL ECONOMY CLUB. 


5 ha speeches at the Political Economy Club in honoar 
of Apam Smirh are in many -respects interesting. 
With the exception of M. Lave eye, all the speakers may 
be regarded as disciples of Apam SmirH; and the advocate 
of modern Socialism, or of compulsory interference with 
every relation of life, professed with conventional courtesy 
to be in some sense a follower of the great champion of 
economical freedom. Of all who took part in the discus- 
sion, Mr. Lowe was perhaps the most consistent votary of 
the orthodox aeeenren doctrine ; and on one question the 
opposition whic antici was not forth- 
ing. M. Lion Mr. = agreed with 
Mr. Lows that commercial ange of ran mage! are neither 
n , nor in i cases legitimate, modes of pro- 
‘GLADSTONE was prejudiced in favour of the French Treaty 
of 1860, in which he had a considerable share; but it 
appears that he rests the defence of the measure on 
its true grounds, as the only practicable contrivance 
by which an instalment of Free-trade could then be intro- 
duced into France. remarkable statement 
that all the authors of the | , including the Emperor 
ciprocity; but it was n both to evade the re- 
strictions of the French Constitution and to cheat the 
nation into a belief that relief to consumers was offered in 
the interest of producers. As Mr. Guapstone truly said, 


the conversion of England to Free-trade between 1840 and 
1860 was generally regarded on the Continent as a crafty 
consummation of a deliberately selfish policy. It was 
thought that English producers only challenged compe- 
tition when they found themselves strong enough to defy 
it. There was, in the opinion of foreigners, no reason 
why other communities should throw down the scaffold 
before they had completed the building. The Emperor 
Napoteon and Mr. Coppen foresaw that the example of 
France would be more efficacious; and their calculations 
have been partially justified. Mr. Giapstove attributes the 
moditied extension of sound economical doctrines on the Con- 
tinent to the lessons derived from the French Treaty. M. 
Lfon Say seems to concur in the belief that a deviation 
from strict economical principles has been in this instance 
beneficial. The approaching termination of the various 
European treaties will test the soundness of Mr. Grap- 
STONE'S sanguine anticipations. 


M. Laveere’s speech was probably received with 
proper deference and courtesy, though its tendency was to 
prove that Apam Swirn and his disciples have from the 
tirst been hopelessly in the wrong. Political economy has 
never professed to be a complete ethical or political 
system. Mr. Giapstonge eagerly adopted Mr. Norman’s 
indisputable remark that other objects must often be pre- 
ferred to direct material advantage. If the warning is 
superfluous, it is at least unobjectionable, and it leaves a 
sutliciently wide field for economical researches and exer- 
tious. The paternal solicitude with which M. Laveere 
and his school would superintend the distribution of wealth 
is inconsistent with the tundamental principle of the science 
which was founded by Apam Samira. As many previous 
socialists have complained, political economy is the systematic 
theory of selfishness, or of the absolute and irresponsible 
control of private property by its owners. That it is for 
the interest of society that the total amount of property 
should be as large as possible seems to economists to re- 
quire no demonstration. Apam Smita held that the object 
would be most effectually attained by an unlimited reliance 
on the estimate which producers and owners form of their 
own private interests. Nearly all the legislative changes 
which were enumerated by the majority of speakers at the 
Political Economy Club were successive applications of 
ApaM Sairu’s protest against legislative interference. Ac- 
cording to M. Lavexzye, Belgian Chambers of Commerce 
already demand the entire abolition of Customs duties. 
It is not improbable that the commercial treaties which 
have shaken the system of Protection may, before 
the end of the present century, be discarded by 
the more enlightened nations as obsolete. Even 
Russia may at some future time seek to enter 
within the pale of economical civilization ; and at a much 
earlier period American consumers will discover that they 
have been cajoled into payment of tribute to native manu- 
facturers. M. Lave eye thinks that the theory of produc- 
tion or accumulation is nearly exhausted. He would now 
concentrate attention on the principles of distribution, 
which Apam Smira left to take care of themselves. M. 
LavELEYE enumerated a long catalogue of German, French, 
and Italian writers who have, as he thinks, reconciled 
political economy with justice, with religion, and, above 
all, with their own notions of social fitness. M. Lavetrye’s 
formula, “ A chacun suivant ses ceuvres” is perhaps less 
plausible than Louis Bianc’s demand of “A chacun selon 
** ses besoins.” Ina complete scheme of philanthropy it 
is an oversight to omit all provision for the aged, the in- 
firm, and the idle. The defect of both chimeras is that 
they purport to dispose of wealth which would 
never have come into existence if an arbitrary distri- 
bution had been anticipated. M. LavELEYe’s phrase means 
that no man should own anything except what may be 
assigned to him by some external authority as the due 
reward of his services to society. The object has been 
partially attained in some of the communistic associations 
of America, and more completely in medisval monasteries. 
Equality under a beneficent and omniscient despotism is 
the first condition of the socialist economy. It is a mere 
delusion to suppose that the modern theory of arbitrary 
repartition can be reconciled with Apam Smiru’s principles 
of production. Men will not toil and save for others as if 
they were working for themselves and their families. The 
supposed reconciliation of political economy with justice, 
religion, and equal division of goods is equivalent to the 
abolition or denial of the motives which have been exclu- 
sively regarded by Apam Sura and his followers. 
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Although all the spoken at the Political Economy Club 
are worth ing, the main interest of the occasion proved 
ific, but political. Mr. Guapstone has at last 
announced a conversion which has long been foreseen to 
the theory which is known as the voluntary system. The 
remoteness of the subject from the purpose of the meeting 
renders his declaration the more deliberate and significant. 
Mr. Lows, whose fine reasoning powers are sometimes 
diverted or deranged by impulses of fancy and of temper, 
had quoted with approval Apam Smiru’s denunciation of 
academical endowments. His annual tirade against litera- 
ture at the Institute of Civil Engineers seems to imply 
that one of Mr. Lowz’s objections to fellowships and pro- 
fessorships is that they tend to promote the studies in 
which he once excelled and which he now despises; but 
the freaks and twists of a powerful intellect may be easily 
tolerated. Mr. Guapsrone adopted Mr. Lowe’s censure of 
endowments more gravely and with a more comprehensive 
sam “He must confess,” he said, “that very long 
“ observation and practice in public affairs made him from 
“ year to year more and more sensible of the objections to 
“ endowments, and less and less convinced of their coun- 
“ tervailing advantages to the community.” By a natural 
fallacy, Mr. Guapstonez attributes to observation and ex- 
perience the results of an intellectual process which is 
peculiar to himself. It seems impossible for him 
to retain any conviction for more than a limited time; and 
his ecclesiastical tendencies, which are regarded by his 

litical admirers as reactionary, oddly coincide with his 
rapid adoption of democratic opinions. In denouncing 
University endowments, Mr. GuapsToNeE was probably in- 
fluenced b a love of symmetry. There can be little 
doubt that his condemnation applied primarily to Church 
establishments. Several years have passed since Mr. 
GLapstone unexpectedly professed himself a supporter of 
universal s . He i now accepted another main 
article of the Radical creed ; and in denouncing academical 
endowments he has advanced beyond many of his allies. 
In replying to Mr. Giapstone, Mr. Forster wisely con- 
fined himself to a defence of endowments for purposes of 
education. The discussion was but indirectly connected 
with the business of the day. The arguments for and 
against Established Churches and endowed Universities 
have little or nothing to do with political economy. 


THE FRENCH RADICALS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


b lgrne French Radicals seem to be losing patience with 
the new Legislature. The charge of inactivity has 
certainly some colour of truth about it. No one who 
wishes well to the Government or to the country can accept 
M. TaLLanpiEr’s theory that the present Chamber was 
elected to undo the work of its predecessor; but even a 
Conservative may feel that it is hardly wise for the new 
Chamber to do so little work of its own. Bonapartists and 
Legitimists agreed in cheering the warning that the 
country, if subject to a series of disillusions, might ulti- 
mately call for a despot. M. TatLanpigr can hardly be 
ignorant that there is no disillusion which would so cer- 
tainly bring about this result as the discovery that a Re- 
publican Government meant government by men like- 
minded with himself. It is intelligible that even a French 
Radical should prefer anarchy, or even the Empire, to the 
present order of things. In polities, where abstract prin- 
ciples come in at the door, common sense too often flies out 
atthe window. But it is not intelligible that even a French 
Radical should persuade himself that his views are the views 
of the great body of his countrymen. The late elections 
showed plainly enough that, though France does not desire 
a Republic without Republicans, she still less desires a 
Republic composed of none but extreme Republicans. 
Still a little more activity in introducing and carrying the 
measures which the most moderate Republicans admit to be 
necessary would advance the reputation alike of the Cabinet 
and the Legislature. M. Duravre could only say, in answer 
to M. Tatanprer, that the Chamber examained the 
credentials of its members, and that numerous Bills had 
been prepared. But this is rather a beggarly account to 
give of a Session in the second week of June. Even now 
judgment has not been given on the credentials of all the 
deputies, and the elections to fill the places of the unseated 
members have only just been held. At this rate of pro- 
ceeding it will take one Session ont of five to get the 
Chamber of Deputies into working order. It is fortu- 


degrees. 


nate that the accident of M. Burret’s personal defeat decided 
the question of his retirement, since, if he had met the 
Chamber as Minister, and declined to take its verdict until 
its composition had been finally settled, public affairs might 
still be administered by a provisional Cabinet. As regards 
the preparation of Bills, on which M, Duraure so prides 
himself, it can only be said that the children have come 
to the birth, but there is not strength to bring forth. A 
well-stocked set of pigeon-holes may be a cheering sight 
to a Minister’s subordinate, since to him it represents 
a record of work accomplished. But to a Minister it is 
only a reminder of work yet to be done; and at M. 
Douravre’s age it seems singular that this prospect should 
cause him any satisfaction. 


The one measure which the Deputies have been seriously 
at work on is the University Bill, and to this M, Tatian- 
pIER’s description of the Chamber’s duty may be applied 
with perfect appropriateness. The law of last year al- 
lowed the creation of free Universities, and entrusted the 
granting of degrees to a mixed jury taken from the several 
Faculties of the State University and of the free Uni- 
versities. Whatever may have been the merits of this 
solution, it was doomed, in the estimation of the new 
Chamber, by the very fact that the c had shown 
themselves contented with it. Possibly, if there had beea 
less activity in the founding of Catholic Universities during 
the recess, less hostility might have been shown to the 
compromise upon which they were supposed to rest. But 
the State University is mecessarily an exceedingly infiu- 
ential body, from the large number of students whom it 
annually trains for active life; and to the average French- 
man there seemed something revolutionary in the notion 
that young men might obtain degrees, not only without 
having themselves studied at the State University, but with- 
out receiving its certificate as to the result of their labours. 
Accordingly the first measure brought forward by the new 
Government was a Bill to restore to the Faculties of the 
State University the exclusive right of examining for 
This proposal may be regarded in two aspects. 
Supposing that the free Universities were willing 
to send up students to be examined by a rival Uni- 
versity, we are inclined to think that it would 
matter little that the Examiners were taken exclusively 
from the State Faculties. The number of candidates for 
degrees is so large, and the withholding of a degree in- 
flicts so serious an injury on a young man’s prospects in 
life, that it is inconceivable that any substantial injustice 
should be done to students, no matter where they might 
have received their education. We should as soon expect 
Examiners from Oxford or Cambridge to pluck candidates 
for the Indian Civil Seryice because they come from the 
University of London, It is to be heared, however, 
that the adoption of the new rule will, as a matter 
of fact, act very injuriously on the creation of free 
Universities. Their existence will depend, first, on the 
provision of the necessary funds, and next on the provision 
of the necessary students; and the abolition of the mixed 
jury will tend to discou both these processes. There 
is a certain glory in contributing money to found a Catho- 
lic University which shall in all res. be ona level with 
the State University. Such liberality helps forward a con- 
spicuous triumph of the Church, and brings with it the 
social, as well as spiritual, advantages which the Church 
in France has to bestow on her faithful children, It is a 
different matter contributing to found a Catholic Univer- 
sity which will, after all, be nothing more than a sort of 
affiliated college to the State University. Catholics of an 
economical turn of "es will be able, when asked for sub- 
scriptions, to plead the degradi ition in which the 
proposed University will be ee eee to the State 

niversity, and to decline to have amy hand in thus 
lowering the Church. Even the zeal of the clergy may wax 
cold when the students over whose education they have 
control must apply for degrees to the State University. 
It will irritate them in something the same way that the 
tutors of Keble College would be irritated if they had to 
send their men to be examined by the tutors of Balliol. 
The desire to seeure a icular kind of education must 
be thoroughly genuine af it is not checked by having 
to submit to an obvious and recurrent indignity in order 
to gratify it. Besides this, however anxions the ex- 
aminers may be to act with perfect fairness to 
all the candidates who present themselves, there 
will always be an impression op the minds of 


students and the parents of students that it is a good 
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thing to be taught by the same persons that examine, and 
this impression is likely to keep down the number of 
the students in the Free Universities. Under any circum- 
stances, it would have been a hard matter for them to 
establish themselves in the face of the organized rivalry of 
the University which has so long enjoyed the monopoly 
of the higher education in France, and this additional 
obstacle may turn the scale against them. 

The opponents of the Bill will probably have more 
strength in the Senate than in the Chamber of Deputies ; 
but it is not to be desired that the first contest between the 
two branches of the Legislature should have its origin in 
what is virtually an ecclesiastical conflict. This incon- 
venience might be avoided, and the professed object of the 
Bill sec without bringing ruin on the free Universi- 
ties, by the adoption of an amendment similar to that which 
M. Raovt Dovat unsuccessfully brought forward in the 
Chamber of Deputies. According to this plan, the exa- 
mination degrees would be conferred by the Minister of 
Education on certificates of capacity awarded by a jury 
nominated by himself. The effect of this would be that, 
while the State would retain the key of the vestibule to 
the professions, and so satisfy a condition which most 
Frenchmen think indispensable, the degrees would be 
granted and the examinations held by the Govern- 
ment which is the common superior both of the State 
and of the free Universities. Supposing that the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge enjoyed the sole right 
of conferring degrees on behalf of the State, and that the 
University of London resented the indignity of being com- 
pelled to present its students for examination at one or 
other of them, the easiest way out of the difficulty might 
be for the Education Department to take the conduct of 
examinations into its own hands, and insist on candidates 
from all Universities alike presenting themselves before 
a State Board. Such a change would of course be re- 
sented by the University of But it does not 
appear that it is the honour of the University which the 
Legislature has at heart so much as the protection of the 
community against the intrusion of unqualified persons 
into the professions. M. Dvuvat’s amendment would 
attain this object as completely as the Government measure, 
while it would have the additional merit of not preventing 
that development of educational freedom which was secured 
by the law of last Session. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


HE Lorp Cuancextor has undertaken to make another 
attempt to amend the law of bankruptcy, and he has 

at least one fact to start with which cannot be disputed— 
that is, that the Act of 1869 has utterly broken down. In 
those days it was thought that the bankrupt’s estate was 
being eaten up by court officials, solicitors, and accountants ; 
and the object of the Act was to give the creditors the power 
of realizing and distributing the debtor’s property through 
persons appointed by themselves. In theory, nothing 
could be more equitable than this arrangement ; but in 
practice it has not only failed to remedy the evils against 
which it was directed, but has introduced other evils of a 
much more serious and disgraceful kind, and the last state 
of the unfortunate creditors is worse than the first. At 
this moment the bankruptcy law is nothing more than a 
cover for a gigantic system of swindling, carried on by 
fraudulent debtors with the connivance of solicitors and 
accountants who share the plunder. It is worth while to 
bring together the principal features of the present situation. 
Last year there were 1,797 failures in the United Kingdom, 
representing total liabilities of about thirty millions sterling ; 
and it is calculated that of the total number of persons and 
firms engaged in business three per cent. were unable to 
meet their ents. It also appears that the cost of 
realizing and dist ributing debtors’ estates has greatly in- 
creased, that many debtors get off by paying nominal 
dividends, and that the bulk of the property impounded 
goes to the solicitors and accountants, while the creditors 
receive hardly anything. “It happens,” says the highly 
competent Committee on whose rt the Lorp Cuan- 
cELLOR has based his Bill, “not occasionally, but so 
“ frequently as almost to form the rule, that a stranger, so 
“far as appears on the face of the ings, is enabled 
“ by the proxies he has obtained to vote himself trustee, 


“finally, to vote in liquidation cases the debtor’s dis- 
“charge.” The trustee, in fact, is more frequently the 
agent of the debtor than of the creditors, and there is a 
regular traffic in proxies in order to secure the appointment. 

The result of this system is that, year by year, there 
is a continual increase in the number, and decrease in 
the amount, of compositions. In 1874, out of 2,549 com. 
pounding debtors, only 162 were able to pay their creditors 
more than half what they owed them, 1,803 more than a 
fourth, 1,059 more than an eighth, including 501 whose 
composition averaged only a few pence in the pound. 
Last year the compositions had risen to 2,691, and were 
even smaller than before. It also appears that a large pro- 
portion of these compositions never reach the creditors. 
There are just now 3,000 open bankruptcies, and from 
16,000 to 17,000 open liquidations by arrangement, and 
the number of such cases is constantly increasing. The 
trustees’ accounts are not submitted to any official 
supervision, and in many cases there is no supervision 
whatever, and they retain all unclaimed dividends and un- 
divided surpluses. They are thus exposed to a strong temp- 
tation to keep the money in their hands by declaring 
small dividends over a considerable period, giving as 
little publicity as possible to the notices, and raisi 
obstacles to the actual payment of the dividends 
to small people. At the present moment it is calcu- 
lated that trustees have from three to four—some say 
eight—millions in their hands, besides the 42,591,000l. 
received under the Trust Deed Clauses of the Act of 
1861, and held without supervision or audit. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that trustees are, as 
a rule, a bad lot. The Lorp CHANCELLOR stated that 
last year one-sixth of the whole body were in default in 
the execution of their duties, and that a large proportion of 
them had bolted and could not be found; and he also gave 
some striking examples of their predatory habits. It will be 
observed that a system of this kind simply offers a premium 
to dishonesty. Fraudulent debtors are encouraged by the 
facilities which are put before them for escaping from 
their liabilities, and solicitors and accountants are also ex- 
posed to temptations which are more than ordinary human 
nature can be expected to resist. A gangrene is thus 
established which is spreading through the whole commer- 
cial world. It is bad enough that creditors should be 
robbed in this way ; but the injury to public morality is 
infinitely more serious, and it is evident that sharp measures 
are required. Theoretically, no doubt, creditors have a 
right to take the property of debtors into their own hands, 
and so far the present Act is sound enough. But experi- 
ence has conclusively shown that, as a matter of fact, 
creditors either cannot or will not take care of their own 
interests in this respect. They have other things to do 
than look after debtors and trustees, and they are 
therefore at the mercy of any professional man who 
gets hold of the job. It may be said that, if creditors will 
not take the trouble to do what they can for themselves, 
they must bear the consequences ; but, in the first place, it 
is very little that such a scattered and disjointed body can 
do in self-defence against an organized professional com- 
bination ; and, in the second place, the interests of the public 
at large must be considered. It is monstrous that a system 
which tends to foster reckless speculative trading, bad debts, 
and widespread dishonesty, should not only be tolerated, but 
encouraged by the law. 

The existing system being indefensible, the only question 
is in what form a remedy should be applied. The Committee 
appointed by the Lorp CHANCELLOR came to the conclusion 
that the abuse of proxies and the want of official supervision 
were at the bottom of the mischief. They therefore proposed 
that the trustee should be appointed, not by a loose body of 
creditors, but by the Committee of Inspection, and should 
hold office at its pleasure; that arrangements should be 
made to secure that the whole body of creditors should 
know what is going on, and should take part in any 
decision ; and also that, in all important proceedings, the 
creditors should have the benefit of supervision by the 
Court of Bankruptcy. And these recommendations have 
substantially been adopted in the Lorp CHaNncELLor’s Bill. 
The intention is to make the trustee more distinctly the 
servant, instead of the master, of the creditors, and to 
interpose the Court as a check on abuses; and to a 
certain extent these precautions would no doubt operate 
beneficially. It is possible, however, that the inspectin 


“to fix his own remuneration, to nominate the Com- 


“ mittee of Inspection, to order the payment of costs, and, _ 


Committees might not prove sufliciently earnest a 
capable bodies; and the Court would certainly find it a 
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very difficult task to look after a large body of profes- 
sional trustees with strong personal reasons for deceiving, 
if not defying, it. Mr. Mansrretp Parkyns, Controller of 
the Bankruptcy Court, who in the main agrees with the 
Report of the Committee, of which he was a member, 
has drawn up a memorandum on this point which, to say 
the least, deserves serious consideration. His view is that 
the proposed method of supervising the trustees is open 
to the objection that it is costly, cumbrous, and difficult to 
work ; and that experience, as well as theory, is in favour 
of the principle that the receipt and payment of moneys 
should be entrusted to an official staff, which, under proper 
organization and control, could perform such duties with per- 
fect security, and at infinitely less cost, than when individual 
cases are separately undertaken by professional men. The 
appointment of a separate trustee to each estate implies a 
separate arrangement as to his remuneration, and separate 
supervision by each Committee of Inspection, the members 
of which may or may not know enough of bankruptcy 
rules and practice to discharge the duty properly. In any 
case it is, Mr. Parkyns contends, obviously extravagant to 
employ so many agents, each requiring a handsome profit, 
to do what would be better done by a permanent and re- 
sponsible official, with the aid of a few practised clerks; 
while, on the other hand, there would be waste of 
another kind in allowing some twenty thousand irrespon- 
sible agents to make expenses, and keeping up a large 
and costly official staff to control them. The proper 
course, in Mr, Parkyns’s judgment, would be to make 
some officer of the Court of Bankruptcy ez officio trustee, to 
act provisionally till the choice of the unpaid creditors’ 
trustees, and afterwards jointly with them, giving assist- 
ance, but not interfering unless it be necessary in the 
interests of the creditors generally. This ez officio trustee 
should be bound at once to pay all moneys arising from the 
sale of property or otherwise, except as required for carry- 
ing on trade, to a general collecting office, which should be 
altogether independent of both the Court and of the 
trustees, and which should collect the debts due to the 
estate, keep accounts, and from time to time report how 
matters stand. These accounts would be audited by the 
controller, who would send an abstract to each creditor, 
and inquire into any complaints made to him. In this 
way Mr. Parxyns believes that the expenses of 
bankruptcy and liquidation would be kept down, while 
security would be provided against any embezzlement of 
the large funds now left at the disposal of irresponsible 
agents. The co-operation of creditors in general for useful 
supervision being apparently out of the question, there is 
reason to doubt whether the changes proposed in the 
Government Bill would be sufficient to eradicate abuses ; 
and it would certainly seem to be cheaper and simpler to 
place the charge of the money in the hands of a regular 
officer, responsible to the public, than to leave it with 
persons who, when wanted, might be found, as the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR said, to have gone away and left no address, 
This is really the critical part of the question, and it is to 
be hoped that it will receive due consideration. 


LITERARY SUCCESS. 


Yee went a long way towards adopting the 
doctrine that the immediate success of a writer is normally 
in the inverse proportion to his merits. The attractions of such a 
doctrine for the unpopular founder of a new school are palpable. 
Even Wordsworth’s d self-esteem required some plausible 
explanation for the indifference or ridicule which greeted the 
Excursion in the generation which went mad over Scott's Lays 
and Byron’s Childe Harold. We need not at this moment speculate 
upon the causes which delayed the wider recognition of Words- 
worth’s poetical significance, nor discuss the relevancy of the ex- 
amples brought to justify his theory. Undoubtedly many great 
works have only shown their true proportions after passing the 
ordeal of more one generation of critics. And yet, though 
contemporary reputation is not an accurate measure of permanent 
fame, we should be inclined to hold that the divergence is con- 
siderably less than Wordsworth chose to maintain. Meanwhile 
the doctrine is naturally regarded with favour by a good many 
people who have thus much in common in Wordsworth, that 
nobody cares for their poetry. It would be almost brutal to tear 
pm the transparent device by which this palpable fact is recon- 
iled to their vanity. If a man is seriously convinced that his 
want of popularity measures the degree by which he is too good 
for the world at we should not care greatly to undeceive 
him. Let him rejoice in the consolation which cannot be taken 
from him—the imaginary applause of future generations. Con- 


ceit of this kind need not excite much resentment, for it is mis- 
chievous only to its proprietor. 

Sometimes, however, the sentiment takes another form. Instead 
of quietly wrapping himself in the consciousness of his own merits, 
the unpopular author takes to abusing the world. He denounces 
his fate, and holds that either some strange combination of 
accidents, or the jealousy of his brethren, or the malevolence 
of critics, has prevented him from obtaining the reputation 
which is his due. He does not hold that temporary obscu- 
rity is a natural incident of genius, and therefore a cause for some 
secret complacency; but that fame is distributed capriciously to 

ood and had writers alike. His excellences would be compre- 

ended by the world if only the world could once be got to look 
at them; but he is mocked by fortune, or possibly ill treated by his 
publishers. This theory is a really mischievous one. Its victim, 
thinking that publicity is the one thing needful, tries to obtain it 
by unworthy means. In some cases, though the expedient is too 
expensive to be common, he takes to advertising of the ordinary 
kind. More frequently he tries to advertise himself indirectly by 
adopting some oddity of manner and sentiment or advocating some 
absurd paradox, purely for the sake of forcing himself into notice. ° 
Men of really fine abilities have fallen into such errors often 
enough to make it worth while to inquire how far does mere acci- 
dent—that is, some cause independent of the real value of a book— 
determine its acceptance with the public ? 

We may begin by assuming one principle. Every writer who is 
at all entitled to be a writer—every one, that is, who has somethi 
to say or a new mode of saying something—has what we may 
a natural circle of readers. ere is, that is to say, a certain 
number of persons scattered up and down in the country who are 
prepared to receive his teaching, and are attracted towards him bya 
spontaneous affinity. They are so many potential disciples who 
will appreciate him if he is once fairly brought before them. A 
writer, of course, has, as Pope said of Johnson, to be déterré. His 
writings may circulate in such obscure channels that they may not 
come to the notice of his spiritual congeners. Sometimes, as in 
the case of Bunyan, the circulation may of itself create a 
judice against him in the minds of the official dispensers of 
praise. Critics of the Addison and Pope school had a good 
deal of positive prejudice to surmount before they could see much 
merit in the favourite of an ignorant set of Dissenters. Or, again, 
it is possible, and, in the case of a very original writer, it is pro- 
bable, that he may have to form the taste which he is to gratify. 
His style may repel at the first glance, as was the case with many 
readers of Sartor Resartus, though a more familiar acquaintance 
with it may convert the disgust into enthusiasm. The love of any 
very novel form of expression must be an acquired taste; and 
people are slow to acquire a taste until they have been assured on 
very good authority that the labour will be rewarded. Such 
difficulties have undoubtedly retarded the growth of many high 
reputations. But they are difficulties inherent in the case. A 
man who chooses to adopt a new language, or to write for a non- 
literary class, has only himself to blame if his admission to high 
honours is slower than in the case of less ambitious writers. 
Hume complained bitterly of his want of recognition by his 
contemporaries ; but it was obviously unreasonable in a man who 
wrote upon obscure metaphysical questions, and took the side most 
opposed to the prevalent beliefs, to count upon speedy success. If 
we would alter men’s habits or principles, we must have the re- 
former's virtue, the power of waiting patiently for the growth of 
the seed sown upon uncongenial a 

Such obstacles to fame may be regretted; but it is unreasonable 
not to be prepared for them. We may add, however, that they 
are less troublesome now than of old, and that they are less 
aggravated by those accidental hindrances which would form a 
more legitimate ground for some annoyance. Very few writers, in 
fact, of any moderate power have much difficulty in reaching 
their readers. The means of publication are too easy, and the cir- 
culation of literary knowledge is too rapid. We are much more 
inclined to be surprised at the speed with which any promising 
author becomes known to the world. Two or three articles in a 
magazine suflice to make a name known to all readers interested in 
the writer's subjects. Almost every book of the slightest preten- 
sions is certain to be reviewed ina dozen journals. The reviews, it is 
true, are often such as not to flatter the vanity of the author ; and 
we need not deny that they are often careless or unjust. But the 
damnatory power of critics is greatly exaggerated. If a book is 
condemned on account of its opinions, the condemnation acts as an 


| advertisement to the opposite party. If its purely literary quali- 


ties are unjustly condemned, the criticism has less of this indirect 
utility; but even in such cases it is a fact that the book which 
suits a general taste very soon gains a circulation in defiance of 
the most authoritative condemnation. Indeed the real misfortune 
is of the opposite kind. The chance that a good book will meet 
with no recognition is far less than the chance that a bad book 
will be absurdly overpraised. The commendations of thoughtless 
critics do incomparably more mischief than their attacks. The 
worst of all services to a rising author is to flatter his vanity and 
encourage him to relax his efforts. It might be invidious to bring 
forward examples ; but our memory must be short if it does 
not present us with many instances of men of high promise who 
have been corrupted by premature adulation, and have gone on try- 
ing to repeat an early success when they should have been pushing 
forward to more arduous attempts. 

Of all complaints, in short, the least founded seems to be the 
complaint that a man has not been able to bring himself into con- 
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tact with his natural circle of readers. The means of publicity are 
so abundant, the art of advertising has been brought to such a 
pitch, the very assaults of critics are so often indirectly useful, and 
the silent or, as we may say, the underground, spread of reputation 
is so rapid and certain, that a writer may count with almost com- 
plete confidence on being brought into contact with all who are com- 
petent to appreciate him. The one real danger is that a great man 
may be for a time lost in the throng of factitious reputations, or 
that the public taste a Aa perverted by the reckless adulation 
of third-rate writers. e last danger is indeed a serious one; 
but it does not imply individual injustice; and no man of real 
power need grudge the temporary participation of his glory by 
inferior writers. The grain will be sifted from the chaff soon 
enough, when they are brought into real competition amongst 
tolerably intelligent consumers. 

When a man has once found his audience, he has little more 
cause for complaint. It is true that the kind of reputation which 
is most flattering to the vanity and most profitable to the purse 
comes at a later period; but it is a reputation of more question- 


.able value. Every considerable writer is in some sense a prophet. 


He has a doctrine to preach and a sect to form. The sect, as in 
other cases, consists in its first stage of genuine believers and per- 
sons who can tfeally appreciate his merits. But after a time the 
sect makes its fortune, and then begins to attract more worldly 
elements. The admirers of any great man, a Shakspeare or a 
Goethe, consist of three classes. There is the innermost circle of 
those who read and appreciate ; beyond these is the more nume- 
rous circle which reads and only atiects to appreciate; and, finally, 
there is the a much larger body which atfects to appreciate 
without taking the trouble to read. A man of mark is surrounded 
by such bodies of disciples during his lifetime. When his name 
becomes the object of a literary cult, the readers who are really 
in sympathy with him propagate their creed with all the energy 
of new proselytes, “ Not appreciate the great Smith or Jones! 
You must be devoid of the philosophical spirit or the esthetic 
faculty.” People are for the most part cowardly beyond descrip- 
tion in matters of taste, and a devoted band of literary janissaries 
soon spreads the new doctrine which, as it assimilates heterogeneous 
elements, speedily degenerates into a superstition. Up to this 
period the name of the author has been made popular by his books ; 
afti: it the books are made popular by the name. Praise turns 
into flattery and fame into notoriety ; and another illustration is 
given of the truth of the famous maxim that nothing succeeds like 
success. It would be very pleasant, we have sometimes fancied in 
a cynical mood, to be a celebrated author, because we could then 
find a market for so much unsaleable trash. We could almost tind 
in our hearts to wish for the premiership with a view to publish- 
ing a novel. 

It is natural, nay, it is almost inevitable, that a man whois weak 
enough, as everybody is, to care for fame at all, should be anxious 
to gain such a position. In fact, itis the proof that he has really 
made an impression upon the world. It means that his writings 
have become a true spiritual force, and therefore, as is inevitable, 
are stirring up a good deal of mud besides setting up more desir- 
able currents of opinion. A man cannot set his mark fm an age 
without producing much questionable adulation as well as much 
groundiess abuse. But a wise man should school himself to be 
as little anxious as possible for these inseparable incidents of all 
good work, For it is such anxiety which produces a spurious 
imitation of the genuine process. A popularity which over- 
flows the bounds of genuine appreciation may be attained in 
mote ways than one. It may be, as we have said, the result 
of the zeal of genuine disciples impressing their belief upon 
others. But it may also be the result of pandering to the 
ephetneral tastes of the day. The great man is adntired by 
many who do not understand him, because his praises have 
been sung by those who do. The charlatan is read by thousands 
who do not really care for him, because he is the fashion. The 
gregarious tendency of huaan beings leads them to worship at the 
shrines of false deities as well as at the more sacred tempies. To 
flatter the taste for literary tinsel, to indulge in bombast or tall 
talk or sentimentalism, and to succeed in thus winning a wide 
reputation, requires very great dexterity, which is easily taken for 
more serious talent. ‘The transitory nature of many great reputa- 
tions, the vast success which has been followed by utter oblivion, 
shows undeniably that the feat has beenaccomplished. And, as a 
rule, it has been due to the prostitution of real genius. A true 
teacher of men has abandoned his function and condescended to 
discount his success in consideration of immediate popularity. 
That is precisely the danger which underlies the ordinary com- 
plaints against the injustice of readers and the unpopularity of 
great authors. The true meaning of such lamentations 1s too often 
that the complainer is to succeed by foul means as he 
cannot succzed by fair. best antidote is the recognition of the 
fact tliat a man of true literary foree is at the present day in little 
danger of being kept in obscurity by accidental causes; and that, 
so far as his fame is retarded by intrinsic causes, that is, by the 
imperfect culture of his aadience, he has no right to complain of a 

difficulty upon which every man must reckon who dares to be 

originel. A yan may be tolerably certain of finding full apprecia- 

tion of all his gettuine merits; he has a good chance or runs a 

t risk of finding sham edmirers of his merits and flatterers of 

is faults; if he has any cause for complxint, it is for complaining 
of the temptation, not of the inadequate appreciation. 


POCKET-MONEY. 


» be man who defined happiness as “ having a nominal income 
of five thousand a year and a real one of ten” merely meant 
that he liked to have plenty of pocket-money. He had made the 
discovery that it is not m the spending of an income, however 
handsome, that real enjoyment is to be found, but in the possession 
of a large percentage over aad above the fixed scale of yearly ex- 
penses. A shopkeeper with a steadily increasing trade may have 
more use of his money than some of his customers who are twenty 
times as rich. Our poor seem to imagine that all lords go about 
with their purses full of bank-notes of large amount, with which 
they could Fight their cigars if it so pleased them, without suffering 
even temporary inconvenience. They would not give credence to such 
a iact as that some time ago, when one of our most wealthy yo 
noblemen came of age after a long minority, he felt almost like a 
younger son. The vast accumulations of the estate had been 
invested to the last penny in imprevements, which, although they 
eventually added enormously to his rent-roll, left him for the time 
being practically without pocket-money. He could of course 
borrow to any amount, but the mere notion of such a thing was 
too ridiculous. In some way or other the greater number of oar 
aristocracy allow themselves to be so burdened with permanent 
expenses that they are not able, even if they were willing, to do 
the great public services which might well be expected from them. 
Those of our middle classes, too, whu have fixed incomes very 
rarely so apportion them as to leave a sufficient margin for the 
extras which make all the difference between beiug able to 
enjoy life, and spending it in the endless drudgery of trying to 
make ends meet. 

Women, as a rule, suffer a good deal from want of pocket- 
money. Young men send in their bills to their fathers, and have 
generally a sum wholly independent of necessary expenses to spend 
as they please, whilst their sisters have usually only an allowance 
for dress. In ordinary cases, and particularly where there are 
many girls of one family, this allowance is not one calculated to 
show any margin when the milliner’s bill is paid. Miss Yonge 
lately spoke with regret of the ignorant young women who dabble 
in literature merely tor the chance of earning a few pounds. She 
perhaps for a moment forgot of how much importance even a few 
shillings may be to a person who finds it almost impossible to 
make her income cover her inevitable expenses, Girls are often 
subjected to painful humiliations when staying at friends’ houses 
merely on account of this dearth of pocket-money. They are 
perhaps forced to allow gentlemen with whom they are only 
slightly acquainted to pay for cabs or for an admission to a picture- 
galery or a flower-show. They suffer agonies from not being able 
to give tips to servants. But, worst of all, they lose that nice 
seusitiveness in money matters which ought to be most carefully 
nurtured, and which of late seems to have gone out of fashion. 1t 
is cruel and wicked of parents to permit their children to be placed 
in circumstances where they are tempted to put themselves under 
obligations to people from whom they have no right to receive 
them. A girl, out of ignorance and impecuniosity, may sometimes 
find herselt placed in an equivocal position from which she does 
not feel able to get free; and cruel embarrassment may be caused 
because she had not a tew shillings in her purse when she wanted 
them. As a rule, a married woman in the middle classes is not 
much better otf than her unmarried sister in the matter of 
pocket-mouey, if she has not brought her husband any fortune, 
and if she is uuhappily burdened with a conscience. She finds 
herself in possession of house-money and dress-mouey, and, being 
probably inexperienced in management, she finds it hard enough 
to keep withiu her allowance. She never feels as if she could call 
a few pounds her own, and is thus deprived of many small 
pleasures, and even necessaries, which her husband would never 
dream of refusing to himself. This is one of the reasons why ladies’ 
clubs are not at present likely to become very numerous. Clubs 
presuppose a certain amount of pocket-money which a woman has 
not hitherto been supposed to require. A man would feel that life 
was not worth having if he had to account for every cab, cigar, or 
brandy and soda; but a lady who is obliged to balance her weekly 
books would have to chronicle the small beer she gave to a friend 
at lunch, and all her afternoon cups of tea. She might, however, 
take refuge in the convenient item of “sundries,” which fill an im- 
portant place in most female account-books. Being obliged to do 
without pocket-money, and to empty the hitherto fairly abundant 
half-crowns into the family purse, is the real trial of a young man’s 
life when he marries on the same income which he has hitherto spent 
on himself. He must remain very much in love with wife and home 
if he does not sometimes regret the jingle of the sovereigns in his 
pocket which were not mortgaged to house-rent or servants’ wages. 
it will be well if he always remembers that he cannot both have 
his cake and eat it. This is the impossibility aimed at by many of 
our artisans. They encumber themselves with a wife and count- 
less children, and then feel aggrieved if they cannot have as much 
money to spend on beer, tobacco, and music-halls as their single 
comrades. 

It is provoking to get behind the scenes in a household. 
where the income is amply sufficient if it was only sensibly 
apportioned, but where every one is made miserable by the constant 
serew that has to be kept on incidental expenses. The servants, 

the garden, the stable, swallow up everything. There is no margin 
left. One of the girls has a tine voice, but it is uncultivated 
another draws cleverly, but has not learnt perspective. Lessons 
would cost too much, so Lucy must go on singing through het 
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teeth, and Maude doing sketches out of drawing. Perhaps | 
another of the family becomes hopelessly ill from want of proper 
medical advice, Books, pictures, travelling expenses, and all the 
little etceteras. which add flavour to life,are done without. No 
one is able to indulge any little harmless fancy or generous im- 
ulse. The mother’s life is spent in trying to make every pound 
the work of two, and her husband’s in ents at the im- 
possibility of keeping a balance at his banker's. It never seems 
to oceur to them that, by substituting a neat parlourmaid for the 
puffy butler, and by being contented with fruits and flowers in 
their season, they might get rid of most of their anxieties and 
make their children much happier. A hundred a year reserved 
for household pocket-money can confer a wonderful amount of 
leasure. It will buy a new piano, give three people a nice 
fittle tour, or present a stained glass window to the parish church, 
as their tastes may incline. It is dull work drawing cheques for 
the wages of servants who are only plagues and for the food 
which they spoil in the cooking, “ Where much is there are 
many to consume it, and what hath the owner but the sight of 
it with his eyes?” The French understand this better than we 
do, and reserve a large portion of their income for their amuse- 
ments, whether these consist in drinking eau swerée, eating bon- 
bons, or going to the theatre. We often spoil our pleasures by 
not providing for them, and so turning them into extravagances. 
But. this would not be the case if we laid aside money for the 
a of gratifying a legitimate taste, be it for lilies or 
engrin. Any one without a taste does not deserve to have 
cket-money. He does not know its use. We mean the word 
in its widest sense, of course, by which it can be made to include 
hobbies, whether they take the direction of ragged schools or 
etchings. Children can scarcely be given an allowance too early, 
but it should not all be for pocket-money. They ought to be 
required to provide certain things out of it. This teaches them to 
distinguish hetween income and pocket-money. Many people, un- 
fortunately, never learn the difference during a long life. Parents 
are very apt to forget that their boys require to be taught about 
the management of money as well as how to do fractions. They 
avoid speaking on the subject before them, which is generally a 
t mistake. Young men are often extravagant, entirely from 
ignorance of the value of money. They get into debt before they 
are aware of it, and have not moral courage to take means to 
extricate themselves. They treat the allowance which their father 
intends to cover all expenses entirely as poeket-money, with painful 
results to all parties concerned. 
The enthusiastic affection displayed towards pattern old bachelors 
and fairy godmothers of the approved type is mainly, we fear, 
owing to the command of pocket-money which they take care to 
have. But without it they could not fill their places to their own 
or any one else’s satisfaction. The happiness that they are able to 
give eeps them young, and planning surprise gifts fills up many a 
onely hour. hat glorious visits to the pantomime and the 
circus, the Crystal Palace or the seaside, the youngsters extract 
from their magic purses! What Christmas-trees and rocking- 
horses, kites and canary birds! It is they who supply crisp i- 
notes instead of ormulu candlesticks for wedding presents, it is they 
who help in outfits and buy long-desired watches. They have no 
children to tempt them to live in a style which they cannot aflord. 
They keep themselves unencumbered with useless and unsatis- 
factory expenses. Many a young couple beginning life have it in 
their power to halve their anxieties and double their chance of 
being comfortable by so preparing their budget that mere everyday 
so-called necessaries shall not swallow up the whole of their means. 
But they will have the additional servant, or the diamond necklace, 
or the pair of horses, or the house in a fashionable street, which 
leaves them without the much more valuable item of pocket- 
money. 


THE VIRTUE OF RESENTMENT. 


oF readers may possibly be aware that a sharp controversy 
has been going on in the pages of the Contemporary Review 
between Mr. Spedding and Dr. Abbott about the character of 
Bacon. Into that dispute we do not propose to enter here. But 
at the close of his article in the current number of the Con- 
temporary, Dr. Abbott propounds a theory, for which he cites 
high - authority, sufficiently startling to have an interest of its 
own, quite apart from any connexion it may be supposed to have 
with the circumstances or character of Bacon. Me. Spedding,” 
he observes—the italics are our own—“ cannot refrain from a sneer, 
because ‘in Dr. Abbott's list of the Christian virtues “ resentment ” 
holds a place.’” Upon this Dr. Abbott observes: —“ Is 
it possible that a man of Mr. Spedding’s education and acquire- 
ments can be ignorant that the author of the Analogy of Redigion 
aoe his stamp upon this virtue in his well-known discourse 
on tment ?” And then, in order to show that Mr. Spedding 
had no excuse, as a Cambridge man, for being ignorant of this 
great ethical principle of yoy ey he proceeds to eite the 
“dictum of Dr. Whewell, borrowed from Butler,” 

“that. resentment is a moral sentiment given for the re- 
ee of injustice.” ao we do not know exactly what Mr. 
pedding’s contention was, it is ible that he may have 
ignored or denied the i oath dome 
authorities, Be as it may, however, Butler certainly 


not represent resentment as “a Christian virtue,” nor does 


Dr. Whewell in the passage here cited. But, as Dr. Abbott has 
shown that it is “possible for a man of’ edneation and acquine- 
ments,” who claims some familiarity with Butler's writings, 
entirely to misapprehend his meaning, it may be worth while to 
remind our readers what Butler really does say.on thesubject in the 
“ well-known discourse” been so strangely travestied, 
although to Oxford men at least the explanation will appear su 
Bi Butler, then, begins dividimg resentment 
hasty and sudden anger and that deliberate anger to which the 
word more strictly applies, The former he describes as often a 
“ mere instinct,” not on a sense of injury, but on fear of 
harm, and implanted in our nature for purposes of self-defence. 
But deliberate anger, or resentment properly se called, is 
roused by a sense of or injustice, whether towards 
ourselves or others, and thus “seems im us plainly connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, of moral me | and evil.” 
This is a very different thing from saying that it is in itself a 
virtue or viee, and Butler does not admit that it is either the one 
or the other. On the co »he calls it “a passion natural to 
mankind,” having for its object moral evil, in the shape of 
injury, which is resented as such, but of coursein a varying degree 
in proportion to our greater regard for those who are injured, 
whether ourselves or those dear tous. While therefore the true 
end of sudden anger is self-defence, the true end of resentment is 
the administration of justice against offenders. It is “one of the 
instruments of death which the Author of ournature hath pro- 
vided ” against cruelty, injustice, and wrong, which our natural 
feelings of compassion nright otherwise make it difficult for us to 
punish as they deserve and as the interests of society require. But 
so far from considering it to be in itself a virtue, Butler dwells in 
detail on “the chief instances of abuse of it,” though he adds— 
what is his nearest‘approach to Dr. Abbott’s statement, but what 
will be at once seen to be a totally different one—that, “ as im- 
planted in our nature by God, the ion is not only inno- 
cent, but a generous movement of mind.” We might indeed win | 
compare it to the physical appetites of hunger and thirst whi 
may easily be abused by ‘ediieones in drunkenness or gluttony, as 
our natural sense of resentment may be indulged till it becomes a 
mere upreasoning and vindictive hatred, but which are implanted 
in us to secure our taking the food requisite for preservation of 
health and life, and are mghtly gratified when we do so. There is 
of course just this difference between the two cases, that no moral 
character attaches to our bodily appetites, whereas the “ passion ” 
or feeling of resentment against wrong has a moral element ; but 
neither appetites nor passions are in themselves virtues, though 
both may become, so to speak, the raw material of virtuous or 
vicious action. Resentment is, as Dr. Whewell quite correctly 
interprets Butler's doctrine, “a moral sentiment given for the re- 
pression of injustice,” and when it is exercised for that end the 
exercise is a virtuous one; when it is indulged for the gratification 
of personal malice and revenge, the indulgence is vicious. It is at 
best, as Butler remarks, a painful remedy, and ought never to be 
wade use of but in order to procure some greater good ; for other- 
wise it directly contradicts its own end, and, being designed for the 
prevention or remedy of misery, is made to produce it. 

From what has been said it will be pretty clear that Dr. Abbott 
is not, as he imagines, “ following Bishop Butler and Dr, Whewell 
in giving resentment a conspicuous place in the list of Christian 
virtues,” or indeed giving it any place there at all, though he may 
possibly not have meant to go beyond the teaching of those great 
writers. But, if so, his lanruage is, to say the least, infelicitous. 
The notion of revenge, which is resentment in action, being a 
virtue has, no doubt, prevailed widely, though not, so far as we 
are aware, among Christians, There is the old maxim to which 
Butler himself refers im order to put it aside, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.” And the gratification of 
this hatred was very commonly looked upon as not only lawful, 
but meritorious, in heathen systems of ethics. Thus Plutarch 
makes Osiris ask, “* What is the most beautiful thing upon earth P” 
and the reply is, “To avenge a parent’s wr ” Kevenge has 
always held a high place among the virtues of savage life. And the 
idea, as faras it survived and was seriously defended among civilized 
nations, had its root in the psychological fact to which Butler 
draws attention. A modern writer has observed that, “before 
an effective administration of justice was. organized, private ven- 
geance was the sole preservative against crime, and political 
assassination against usurpation.” This did not imdeed render 
revenge or assassination virtuous, but it threw a halo of seemi 

over what had become evils; and hence the 
most cuitivated nation of antiquity could elevate two political 
assassins, who, according to the popular legend, had acted from 
purely personal and vindictive motives, into the objects of its 
most enthusiastic hero-worship. The feeling of revenge, in the 
words of the writer already quoted, “was for centuries the one 
bulwark against social anarchy, and is even now one of the chief 
restraints to crime.” Mr. Fitzjames Stephen even goes so far as 
to say that one of the two. great benefits of the criminal law is 
that “it regulates, sanctions, and provides a legiti satis- 
faction for the passion of revenge,” to which, he it “ stands 
in much the same relation as marriage to the sexual appetite.” 
And this is to imply, what we observed just now, that the passion 
of resentment is, like hunger or thirst, a thing indifferent in itself, 
but having a legitimate as well as an illegitimate seope for its 
exercise. On Butler's principle all three were alike implanted in 
selves be evil; but all alike “ may be indulged in such ways and 
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degrees that at length they become quite another thing from what 
was originally in our nature.” 

A modern French school of atheistic writers has laid down the 
principle that “ virtue and vice are natural products in the same 
sense as 8 and vitriol.” This is certainly not the view which 
Dr. Abbott intends to advocate, but he seems to have fallen 
into a somewhat simi confusion of thought. Virtue 
and vice may be called natural products in the sense that they are 
the result and expression of natural qualities of the mind; but 
they are not identical with these qualities, and their moral 
character depends on the human agent, not on the raw material 
which he employs. At the same time, if the original mechanism 
of the mind, so to term it, was inherently vicious and sure to 
produce vitriol rather than sugar as soon as it was put into opera- 
tion at all, it might be plausibly argued that an atheistic or 
dualistic explanation of the facts of experience is the most natural 
one. And accordingly Butler thought it important to meet 
the objection that “man had implanted in him a principle 
which appears the direct contrary to benevolence,” by show- 
ing that the principle impugned is quite consistent with 
benevolence, has, under the circumstances of the present 
world, an obvious and legitimate use. To knock down a scoundrel 
who is trying to pick your pocket, or who has insulted your 
mother, may be one example of such use of it; a judge who pro- 
nounces sentence of death against a convicted murderer gives 
formal expression to another. Such acts—and examples of the 
kind might be indefinitely multiplied—are in various degrees justi- 
fiable, or right, or commendable ; in some cases they may fairly be 
designated virtuous. And they are ultimately traceable to this 
inherent passion of resentment. But to call resentment itself a 
Christian virtue, and even a conspicuous Christian virtue, is to 
confound the means with the end, and the natural capacity with 
the voluntary and deliberate use of it. If Mr. Spedding, as a 
Cambridge man, is open to the censure of his critic for his ignor- 
ance of Butler, he might perhaps retort by advising Dr. Abbott to 
cultivate a better acquaintance with Aristotle, who would teach 
him the distinction between a passion, an energy, and a habit, and 
would certainly not allow virtue to be relegated to the first cate- 
gory. Scholars will remember that his teaching about “ Nemesis” 
is much the same as Bishop Butler's about resentment. 


THE BLUE BOOK ON THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


A BLUE BOOK on a sound, well-contested, and long-standing 
Indian controversy resembles in some respects a debate on a 
Resolution in the House of Commons. The subject is thoroughly 
ventilated with a view to eventual action. Letters take the place 
of speeches, and instead of flights of oratory there is a flow of 
minutes. It is true that an Indian Blue Look may be somewhat 
ponderous, and we miss the incidents of a lively field-day—an 
epigram from the Prime Minister, a lugubrious prediction of ruin 
to the Empire from Mr. Lowe, the haze of diction by which Mr. 
Gladstone endeavours to explain to the House what he does not 
mean by such expressions as voting dead against your convictions. 
But the publication to which we now refer soars above Zemindar and 
Ryot, and deals out full measure to a very large, semi-English, and 
interesting subject, deserving the attention of householders with 
moderate incomes and large families. There are no unpronounce- 
able Aryan or Semitic names ; no jungles or labyrinths of Revenue 
and law terms; no stories about unlucky Rajas harassed by im- 

rtunate creditors or bullied by despotic Residents. The book, 
in short, has all the animation of a debate in the House ona 
speculative question, followed by something practical and definite 
in the shape of a Bill which has passed its third reading. 

About a year and more ago the Secretary of State for India put 
himself in communicatioz with high authorities at both Universi- 
ties, with the Civil Service Commissioners, with the Viceroy of 


_ India, and with the Governors of the Presidencies. The subject of 


discussion was the mode of selecting and training candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service. Every person who could throw light 
on such an important topic has been duly heard. Rulers and 
councillors have minuted ; old civilians high in office, and young 
men who have just emerged from the drudgery of routine work at 
isolated stations, have contributed their quotas of knowledge. The 

ns of members of the Indian Council at Westminster have not 
on idle. ‘here are important communications from such men 
as Dean Liddell and Mr. Jowett; and we shall now proceed 
to show as concisely as possible the gist of these three hundred 
and twenty pages of close print. Three main questions seem to 
have arisen in the correspondence, besides a host of suggestions on 
minor and subordinate -—— Has competition answered, and 
ought it to be retained? What shall be the limit of the age of 
the candidate? After he has once gained his appointment, where, 
how, and under what conditions, shall his special training for the 
Indian service be carried out ? 

With regard to the principle of competition versus patronage, 
selection, or nomination, there is not very much to be said. Several 
writers are keenly alive to its extravagances and defects. All parties 
are, however, agreed that they do not see their way to any other 
system. The highest, weightiest, and most impartial authorities, 
whose reputation rests on the efficiency of the subordinate agents 
through whom they must govern, are quite at one on the followi 
points. The system has effectively kept out the idle, the lazy, an 
the incompetent. It has recruited the service with many men who 


are efficient for district work, and with a very fair percentage of 
others who have displayed exceptional talent and brilliancy. A 
cynical observer might point a moral on the failure of vast and 
extravagant expectations by showing that, after all, it takes a b 
Blue Book to prove that competition gives us men as goo 
as, or somewhat better than, those formerly supplied by the 
haphazard and cousinly nomination of a dozen elderly gentle- 
men sitting in Leadenhall Street. But a main justification of 
the competitive system is the favourable verdict of men who are 
now ruling India, and who are satisfied with their subordinates. We 
may add that intrinsic testimony to the better side of competition 
is found in the writings of the competitioners themselves. It is 
admitted that in some civilians there is a want of manner, polish, 
and tact; that the desirable connexion among members of a 
body exiled from their friends in this country, and isolated from 
each other in India, is not quite what it ought to be; and here 
and there we come on a young gentleman who evidently does not 
quite see that a really i esprit de corps deserves to be welcomed, 
and not sneered at, even with its risks and its excesses. But the 
tone in which some of the younger or middle-aged civilians have 
discussed the questions of their early training, their college or 
school life, their Indian experiences, their responsibilities and hopes, 
is excellent. Any plan which turns out men who can deal with 
State questions from the point of view taken, and with the ele- 
vation of thought and language evinced, in several of the letters, 
which do not err on the side of brevity, carries on the face of it its 
own vindication. Moreover, the experienced men who are the first 
to detect flaws and blemishes, and who draw attention to evils 
against which Lord Macaulay and his colleagues were vainly 
thought to have provided, have really no other system or theory 
to recommend. We may assume, then, that, in the present state 
of public feeling and opinion, candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service will continue to present themselves at Cannon Row. Im- 
provements can be introduced. Failings will be remedied. The 
devices of special preparation must be baffled or counteracted by 
the wisdom of Boards and examiners. But nominations will 
not again come into fashion. 

The controversy about the foundation of the Civil Service 
is, however, languid in comparison with that which has raged on the 
limit of age. Men of the widest experience and the calmest judg- 
ment are here divided into two irreconcilable parties, and have been 
led to diametrically opposite conclusions while living in the same 
atmosphere and working at the same Board. At present any 
one can compete up to the age of twenty-one; and, allowing for 
two years of special training in law and Oriental languages, his 
active career then commences about twenty-three. It has been 
felt that this limit does not allow a man to take a University 
degree ; and that in most instances he lives and works in obscurity 
in London, and has no special inducement to reside at either Univer- 
sity. Such authorities as Lord Northbrook, the Master of Balliol, 
and Sir Robert Davies, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, would 
raise the limit of age to twenty-two, which might keep a success- 
ful candidate in England till he was twenty-four. On the other 
hand, the Governors of Madras and Bombay, Sir R. Temple, Sir 
W. Muir, and some others in high position would reduce the limit 
of age to nineteen. The lesser Indian officials are not quite 
equally divided, more being in favour of raising than of lowering 
the age. We have no space to go at length into the ingenious 
and weighty arguments by which these contradictory proposals are 
supported ; but Lord Salisbury, in opposition to the Viceroy and in 
concurrence with Sir H. Maine and others of his own Council, has 
boldly decided on reducing the limit of age to nineteen. There 
are two or three paramount considerations which lead us to the 
conclusion that the Secretary of State is right. First, there is the 
English point of view. It is conceded on all hands that the strain 
oi preparing for such an examination, on which a man’s 
whole prospects for life are to depend, is protracted and severe. 
The sooner it can be got over the better. A man selected at nine- 
teen because he has beaten two hundred competitors in four, five, 
or half-a-dozen subjects has surely given ample proof that he 
possesses that sort of ability, application, and steadiness which such 
a paper trial can gauge. A man rejected at nineteen has still time 
to turn to another profession. But a man rejected at twenty-two 
is not likely to go to the Universities, is too late for the army, is 
hardly titted for the Church, and is disheartened for the Bar. The 

roportion of competitors will decrease, and the standard is likely to 
lowered, with the extension of the limit. Then as to the Indian 
or practical consideration. Many of the new generation of civilians 
dwell feelingly and pointedly on the irksome, repulsive, and petty 
duties which every one must pass through before he can hope to 


, be put in charge of a district or of a subdivision of a district, or be 


selected for one of the under-secretaryships in the Foreign, Home, 
or Financial Department. He must, they say, put his nose to the 
grindstone and go to school again. He must try petty cases in a 
stifling atmosphere at a lonely station, and discharge such humble 
functions as his superior, the magistrate or the joint magistrate, 
assigns tohim. This may be endured, or even accepted cheer- 
fully, at twenty, twenty-one, or twenty-two. But every year of 
life adds to the disenchantment of the East, and at twenty-four 
these ignoble occupations become odious and unendurable. We 
should be inclined even to go further than the Blue Book, and to 
say that, when an aspiring young fellow of eighteen or nineteen has 
once shown that he can distance many compeers in a written 
or oral test, the sooner he gets over his novitiate at Rung- 

re or at Leia, at Tinnevelly or at North Canara, the 

tter for himself and the State. The age now selected is that 
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which limits candidates for such severe and open scholarships 
as the Balliol, for instance, and others; and, curiously enough, it 
is practically the age at which the majority of Haileybury men 
would have Som leaving their old college or have been in the fourth 
and last term of residence. It will scarcely be denied that, if the 
Court of Directors did nominate incompetent friends or relatives, 
they did, in this way, occasionally catch statesmen unawares. 

We now come to the third question. The candidate having 
given evidence of solid acquirements in three or four subjects 
studied in schools or private establishments, at what place or 
places will he be most Nikely to complete his course with advan- 
tage? It is quite clear that special training in Oriental lan- 
guages, laws, codes of procedure, and political and social systems, 
must — somewhere. In former times opportunities for stud 
these subjects were afforded at Haileybury and at the capitals of 
the three Presidencies. Since 1864 passed candidates have been 
allowed to reside at their own homes, at the Universities, or in 
London. The result is that a considerable number of them reside in 
town, at any rate for many months in the year. It is objected to 
this that men grow up ignorant of each other, with no bond of 
union, with none of the friendships which soften rivalries and 
elevate character. No one knows anything about their lives and 
habits. They may be as dissolute as French students in the 
Quartier Latin, or as pure and chaste as Sir Isaac Newton. They 
ought to be brought together in some institution where there 
is some semblance of discipline and control. And here, parentheti- 
cally, step in the opponents of sweeping and revolutionary changes, 
and say, with some relevancy, that all this might have been 
avoided if Haileybury had been retained after 1854. But 
Haileybury cannot now be resuscitated, on the ground of ex- 
pense and other objections, and there are obvious reasons against 
the preference of any one University, or any one college at 
any University, for the residence of candidates. Fortu- 
nately, an incident to the method of selection and training 
enables the Government to interpose and lay down certain condi- 
tions which, without being one-sided or too stringent, seem calcu- 
lated to secure the desired end. It has lately been usual to 
make a certain allowance to passed competitioners to enable them 
to get through their two years of probation. This burden on the 
Indian finances is defended on the ground that, had passed candi- 
dates proceeded to India at once, they would have drawn monthly 
salaries for a year or more of infructuous residence either atthe Presi- 
dencies or at some station. It is also argued that the State hasa full 
right to spend some of its revenue in — its own servants in 
the duties which it will exactat their hands. Joseph Hume might 
possibly have urged that the nominees of Directors used to pay 
3001. a year out of their own pockets for their education at Hailey- 
bury, provide outfit to boot, and put down their passage-money, 
without drawing one farthing from the revenue of India. But we 
do not care to cavil at this outlay, because it clearly justifies the 
Secretary of State in attaching certain conditions to the grant. It 
is now fixed at 150/. a year foreach candidate. And henceforth this 
sum will be given for two years to all accepted candidates who shall 

that time at “some University at which moral responsibility 
for the conduct of the students is undertaken and rules of discipline 
are enforced.” The Universities must be approved of beforehand, 
but we can hardly be mistaken in assuming that the object of the 
change is to send most men to either Oxford or Cambridge. 

Several other questions naturally arise out of this reform. The 
period of probation is not to be less than two years. But if the 
candidate chooses he may not make his appearance in India until 
the fourth December after winning his appointment. In other 
words, he may spend fully three years more in following the acade- 
mical course and winding it up with some University honour. How 
the pursuit of such distinctions is to be reconciled with the siudy 
of Sanskrit or Arabic, Bengali or Telegu, the land revenue and 
the penal code, is a question for the Civil Service Commissioners, 
the Secretary of State, and the high authorities of the Univer- 
sities to settle between them. No doubt some modification of the 
special subjects is desirable and feasible. But though we have not 

e smallest wish to undervalue a first class in classics or a wrangler’s 
degree, it is clear to us that these triumphs may be purchased too 
dearly. We doubt much whether the influence of Munro or 
Thomason over natives would have been enhanced if they could 
have put B.A. to their names, and we feel confident that the ma- 
jority of passed men will not stay at the University of their selec- 
tion one day longer than the prescribed period of two years. They 
will be zealous for active work, new scenes, and substantial pay. 
Every man who goes off as soon as he is permitted will 
think he gets the start of his compeer who remains to study for 
honours ; and every man so remaining will be grievously disquieted 
by rumours that his friend or rival already cross-examined a 
Pundit, detected a Baboo in cheating, fined six village watchmen 


for absence from their posts, tried endless cases of marpeet, made | 


a successful essay in hog-spearing, shot some jungle fowl, seen the 
footprints of a tiger, thrown a new light on an obscure section of 
the code of criminal procedure, and fully held his own with an 
ancient collector as to the precise effect of the most recondite and 
difficult provisions of the Rent Act. But this dismal prediction 
is no reason why the experiment should not be tried. Even if 
only two per cent. of the candidates take a final degree, the whole 
body will} have had a chance of cohesion and fusion. The 
of academic 


lish of University companionship, the 
‘connexion such as the Boden 


training, will have been im 


Professor of Sanskrit longs for will be commenced. The careers 
and characters of i 


the selected candidates will no longer be shrouded 


| 


in impenetrable mystery. They will not feel the solitude of a 
great city, nor in the crowd, the hum, and the shock of men be 
conscious of an isolation probably exceeding that which they can 
ever experience at Banda or Backergunge. 

We wish that space permitted us to show in what manner other 
subordinate topics are discussed in this Blue Book. All kinds of 
suggestions and hints are thrown ‘out either to widen the area of 
competition or to improve its material. It is hinted, for instance, 
that appointments might be offered, as gifts, to men who had taken - 
a first in classics or were in the first twenty-five wranglers ; 
that there is little use, if any, in compelling successful candidates 
to sign bonds that they will refund the allowance which they 
have drawn during probation, if they are ever tempted to throw 
up India for some English career; that Haileybury, after all, had 
its favourable aspects; that too much stress is now laid on at- 
tendance at law courts and on furnishing reports of cases ; that too. 
many subjects ought not to be encouraged ; and that the mania 
for examinations has been pushed to its furthest limits. We may 
conclude with a word or two on what is popularly known as 
4 ing.” Several able writers have conclusively shown that 
this objectionable term really describes a process of careful » aa 
paration by skilled professors, who take a forward young fellow, 
develop his gifts and sharpen his faculties, with the view of his 
—— a series of hard tests devised by examiners who are not 
ikely to be im on by a specious and flashy performance. 
They do not, and cannot, make sieves hold water or empty sacks 
remain upright. But it is not the less evident, on the other hand, 
that this elaborate process is not education in its highest sense ; 
and some of the competitioners state confidently their opinion 
that there are one or two subjects in which knowledge can be 
“crammed” in the worst meaning of the term. It is also very 
evident that examination, in this view, assumes an undue 
importance, and is made the chief end of existence. The 
intellect is unduly forced and strained; men rely less on them- 
selves, and more on the tutor. He it is who removes doubts, 
explains away difficulties, prepares typical questions, and exults 
in the prospect of the final lists in which his numerous pupils with . 
their asterisks will attract the gaze of readers in the 7imes. One 
of the members of the Indian Council pertinently sums up the 
matter by asking whether administrators would preter, fora public 
servant, the candidate who had come straight from a public school 
or University with a scholarship, or the man who had "some specially 
fed up like a stalled ox ora fatted chicken? We believe many 
competent judges would select the former, though twentieth on. 
the fist, beiore the latter, though he might be in the first half dozen. 
It is not to be supposed that we have heard the last of these changes 
and modifications. But we are confident that they will improve 
the training of men whose main object in life must be to preserve 
and strengthen a wonderful system of government created by a 
set of men all of whom had om selected by favour, chance, or 
friendship, and who, in many instances, were sent out to India 
after passing none but very moderate tests, 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the absorbing interest of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, public opinion in the United States seems 

just now to be somewhat perturbed by a novel which has lately 
appeared, and which professes to give a truthful representation of 
what is called the “ inner life” of American society at the present 
time. This work is written by an American lady, Mrs. Bloom- 
field H. Moore, who is vouched for by several critics as having 
the best opportunities of studying fashionable society in her 
native land ; and it is significantly entitled On Dangerous Ground. 
It is difficult of course for any one at a distance to judge how 
far such a picture is really trustworthy ; but it would appear from 
the criticisms in the newspapers that the incidents are generally 
accepted as not at all improbable, though there is considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the moral tendency of the book, some- 
regarding it as a great missionary effort, while others denounce it as 
appealing to a prurient curiosity and love of scandal. The pub- 
ps of the work have been good enough to advertise a long series 
of what they call “Conflicting Opinionsof the Press,” in which, 
however, they take care to leave unfavourable comments to be in- 
ferred from the protests of critics on the other side. The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer is indignant at the “ignorant and malicious ani- 
madversions” which have been cast on this book, its pride in such 
a local celebrity as Mrs. Moore rising superior to any sensitiveness 
as to the equivocal moral reputation which she ascribes to that city. 
The New York Evening Muil says that “ the characters are types 
of persons nearly all of whom may be found in various circles of 
American society, fashionable and unfashionable,” and considers it 
“‘an eminently wholesome book, as teaching most impressively, but 
unobtrusively, the much-needed lesson of the dangers of flirtation 
before marriage and Platonic friendship after.” “No young girl, 
no married woman,” it is added, ‘ but will be the better for read- 
ing it.” The Hartford Evening Post assumes that the popularity 
of the novel proves its morality. “A novel,” we are told, “ that 
reaches a third edition in twice as many weeks cannot be pro- 
nounced a failure, no matter from what point of view it is locked 
at; intellectually and morally, as well as on the ground of er 
qualities, it must be above average of works of fiction.” We 


cannot say that our own experience in regard to novels in Eng- 
ualified confidence in 


land or here enables us to feel this ung 
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ular taste. The Literary World holds that only “men of the 
owest instincts” would think ill of such a book. A Dr. Mackenzie 
gives a certificate that the story treats “a difficult subject 
with the greatest delicacy,” and that the is drawn from 
“the well of English undefiled.” We must say for ourselves that, 
leaving the question of morality alone, Mrs. Moore's literary style 
is searcely what in this country we should expect from such a 
source ; but perhaps the Doctor judges by the local supply. He is 
probably a better authority as to the writers “ well-bred famili- 
arity with the subject of the fashionable world.” Dr. Hart also 


applauds the book for its “ conversations in the style common to | 


people of refinement and education,” and for the “ utter absence 
of slang”; but of course a good deal depends on what is consi- 
dered slang, and there are various standards of education and 
refinement. 

It is time, however, to leave the critics, and come to the work 
itself. Lt is prefaced with a sufficiently suggestive quotation from 
another American writer—“ As a saint you are not amiss; but as 
a human creature, and a woman among earthly men and women, 

ou need a sin to soften you.” This evidently refers to the 
ine, Agatha. It has been, we are told, the desire of 
her life to have a Platonic friendship, but she has 
hitherto been disappointed in finding all her friends turn- 
ing into lovers. ‘More than once had she fancied that she 
had found her ideal; but each time, scarcely had she given 
herself up to the full enjoyment of the companionship, before the 
friendship straightway flamed up into love, and left her nothing 
but ashes.” She was no beauty, but had “ much soul in her face.” 
She was of a very independent character, and neither her relations 
nor teachers had been able, when she was young, to “ school her into 
the reticence which they considered desirable”’—an experience which 
may be conceived to be pretty common among American 
and parents. As, however, she grew into womanhood she had glided 
into ‘those grooves of society” which are usually accepted as 
“ necessary to its maintenance in order and propriety.” We meet 
Agatha first at her father’s country house at Newport. Colonel 
Potten, one of her adorers, is trying to talk himself into her good 
graces, when her attention suddenly becomes riveted upon a dark 
corner of the piazza where they were sitting. Here she sees a 
man and woman sitting closely together, and the man “ pressing 
passionately to his lips the long yellow curls of hair of his com- 
panion.” ler first impression is that the man must be an idiot 


to believe in any woman's chignon in these days; but when she | 


! 


finds that he is her cousin Frank, and the lady is a married woman, | 


Mrs. Arthur Grey, she is shocked. Colonel 
plains to her that “this is what the German school of 
novels is developing in society, either under the name of 
Platonic frieudship, ‘ atlinities,’ or ‘ free love’; it is all the same 
—this is what it ends in.” But she will not let him abuse her 
favourite creed. ‘That evening, sitting at the window of her bed- 
room, “her hair fell over her shoulders, and wrapped her in a 
purple cloud”; and, meditating on her probable future as an old 
maid, she thought she would like jirst to have a taste of Platonic 
love, and then tell into a dream of walking barefoot hand in hand 
with a man of noble bearing, who caretully guided her steps so 
that not a grain of sand clung to them ; then they came to a muddy 
bit, but he took her safely over that too, till they reached a high 
and mossy peak, when he kissed her on the forehead and vanished. 
This dream contirmed her faith in the comiug of her ideal; and 
she was therefore on the look-out for him. le turns out to be 
one Carroll Tracey, a literary man, who, however, does not seem to 
have got beyond translating and copying out other people's verses. 
He is already married, and his wiies conduct has given occasion 
to some scandal. It was said that she jilted another lover betore 
marriage, aud had since taken up with a new one afterit. As 
one of the characters says, Mis. Tracey is only one of a set 
“whom it is a sin to allow to go around loose, turning the heads 
of half the men they meet.” Carroll himself is reported to neglect 
his wife, writing half the year, and going off shooting and yacht- 
ing for the rest of it. 

Following on Mr. and Mrs. Tracey’s steps comes one Paul Howard, 
a notorious roué, who hes scarcely concealed designs on Mrs, 
Tracey, and is her constant companion. In the meaatime Agatha 
and Tracey become great friends, and while Howard's “rich bari- 
tone voice blends with Mrs. Tracey's in song aiter song, Agatha 
sits at the library table with Mr. Tracey, helping him to recover the 
time he has lost.” He is translating a book, and she takes one 
chapter while he does another ; and they thus discover that there is 
some mysterious sywpathy between them which enables them to 
arrive at exactly the same ideas, and even forms of expression, 
as if by instinct. It has already dawned on Agatha that it must 
be “ affinity”; for otherwise, as she says, ‘‘ we could not so quickly 
have discovered what was sympathetic im each of us, nor could we 
have learned so soon to speak with such unreserved candour and 
to understand each other by a mere word or hint.” It may be 
imagined that the situation is becoming dangerous. She gazes in 
admiration at his * handsome head”; their eyes meet, and there is 
“one quick look of appreciative recognition, soul speaking with 
soul, as it were.” She noted that his eyes were peculiar eyes, of 
that pure grey which is rarely met with, and with long dark lashes, 
and a disturbing memory began to haunt poor Agatha, for she felt 
sure she had somewhere seen those marvellous eyes before. 
Mr. Tracey on one occasion was for a moment at a loss for 
a word to express his meaning, and asked Agatha to help him. 
They held the book between them, and as their hands met the 
touch produced a curious thrill. Then they agreed that they 


Potten ex- | 


should write the translation separately, and compare the two 
versions. They proved to be identical. ‘‘ What a singular coin- 
cidence!” exclaimed Agaiha. ‘“ More than a coincidence,” re- 
plied Carroll, in the voice of one who smothered some deep feeling, 
And then Agatha was struck by the lines of care and sorrow on 
the handsome face, and pitied him on account of his wife. The 
drift is here plain enough; and, after some high-flown mystic 
talk, we are not surprised to find Carroll more than once kissing 
Agatha’s hand and gazing tenderly into her compassionate eyes. 
And then she feels “ for the first time in her life the touch of 
another sending the blood pulsating through her veins in magnetic 
waves.” It seems that from childhood Agatha has been peculiarly 
susceptible to “ animal magnetic influences’; and now, when Tracey 
reveals to her the misery of his soul, “her strongly sympathetic 
nature was so worked upon that she seized his hand and, carrying 
it to her lips, pressed them passionately against it.” This act of 
course amounted to a mutual revelation, and Agatha found herself 
in love with a married man. That very night Tracey was summoned 
away from Newport, but missed the steamer, and, returning, looked 
through a window, and saw his wife clasped in Paul Howard’s arms. 
As he had once before found her in a similar situation with 
another man, he had no doubt a sufficient reason for casting her 
off ; but it is revolting to find such an event welcomed by him asa 
piece of good fortune in regard to his relations with Agatha. The 
divorce is applied for on the ground of incompatibility of temper, 
so as to avoid scandal, and prepare the way for new marriages on 
both sides. Agatha has some scruples at first ; but, after a time, 
accepts him as her husband. Mrs, Tracey has meanwhile married, 
not Paul Howard, or her other lover, Graham, but a third one, 
Frank Mortimer, Agatha’s cousin, who soon tires of her, and runs 
after other women. In the course of the story Mrs. Grey, 
thrown over by Frank, goes off with a Mr. Jenkins, and other 
couples are also exhibited as badly bitten by the “ affinities.” In 
a conversation at a dinner party the talk turns on the relative 
morality of American cities. Mr. Tracey says that, ifall he heard 
of the morals of society in the Quaker city at the time he resided 
there was true, it had no morals to speak of. Colonel Potten 
inclines to believe that human virtue is much the same every- 
where :—“ In Boston married people call their flirtations ‘ affi- 
nities,’ and talk of a ‘higher law’; in New York they do as they 
choose, without making any excuses. I do not know much about 
Philadelphia, but, if the people walk any straighter there, I dare- 
say it is because the streets are so straight that they are compelled 
to; or, in other words, because every one there knows what every- 
body else is doing.” 

it will be seen that the chief characteristic of American society 
as represented in this work is universal flirtation among married 
people, who occasionally vary the secret pleasures of intrigue by 
a divorce and new nuptial ties, which, being frail to begin with, are 
perhaps soon again snapped. How iar this is an exaggeration, we 
cannot pretend to say ; but there can be no doubt that it rests on a 
certain degree of foundation in fact. It issometimes said that such 
persons as Victoria Woodhull and Mr. Beecher are repudiated by 
the respectable classes in America ; but it is difficult to account for 
the peculiar public position which they occupy, and the indulgent 
interest they excite, except on the supposition that there is in 
American society a general looseness of thought and feeling in 
regard to those arrangements on which social order and decency 
mainly depend. There may not be much chance of Free Love 
becoming all at once an organized institution, but it would 
appear that the spirit of it is spreading, and that domestic life 
is really getting, as this novelist asserts, upon dangerous ground. 
We have, no doubt, our own scandals of a similar kind at home, 
and have no right to throw stones. But what is happening in 
America may at least be taken as a warning of the consequences 
of making free with the old securities for decorum under the belief 
that human nature can suddenly arrest its evil impulses at the 


brink of peril. 


THE AVRANCHIN. 


b dpe town of Avranches is well known as one of those Conti- 
nental spots on which Englishmen have settled down and 
formed a kind of little colony. A colony of this kind has two 
aspects in the eyes of the traveller who lights upon it. On the 
one hand, it is a nuisance to find oneself, on sitting down to a 
table-d'hote in a foveign town, in the middle of ordinary English 
chatter. Full of the particular part of the world in which he is, the 
traveller may hear en of the world discussed from some purely 
personal or professional aspect, without a single original observa- 
Uon to add anything to his stock of ideas. On the other hand, it 
must be allowed that the presence of an English settlement any- 
where always brings with it a degree of civilization in many points 
such as is not always found in towns of much greater size which 
our countrymen do not frequent. But to the historical traveller 
Avranches is almost dead. A few stones heaped together are all 
that remains of the cathedral, and another stone marks the site of 
the north door where Henry the Second received absolution for 
his share in the murder of Thomas. The city which formed the 
haliing-place of Lantranc on his way from Pavia to Bee is now 
chiefly to be noticed for its splendid site, and as a convenient 
ing-point for other places where more has been 
Avranches, like Coutances, is a hill-city, and, as regards actual 
elevation, it is even more of a hill-city than Coutances. But then 
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the hill of Coutances is an isolated 
the projecting bluff of a range. mn from the sands of St. 
Michael's Bay, the site proclaims itself as one which, before the 
fall of its chief ornament, must have been glorious beyond words. 
It must have been Laon, as it were, with, at favourable tides at 
least, the estuary washing the foot of its hill, What the view 
is from the height itself is implied in what has just been said. 
The bay, with the consecrated Mount and the smaller Tombe- 
laine by its side, the Breton coast stretching far away, the 
Mount of Doel coming, perhaps within the range of sight, cer- 
tainly within the range of ideas, the goodly land on either 
side of the city, the woods, the fields—for in the Avranchin 
we are still in a land of pasture and hedgerows—all tell us that 
it was no despicable heritage of his own to which Hugh of 
Avranches added his palatine earldom of Chester. And if 
Avranches gave a lord to one great district of England, England 
presently gave a lord to Avranches. The Avranchin formed part 
of the uf of the Atheling Henry, the fief so often lost and won 
again, but where men had at least some moments of order 
under the stern rule of the Lior of Justice, while the rest 
of Normandy im the days of Robert was torn in pieces by 
the feuds of rival lords and countesses. But musings of this kind 
would be more to the point if the city itself had something 
more to show than a tower or two of no particular importance— 
if, in short, the hill of Avranches was crowned by such a diadem 
of spires and cupolas as the hill of Coutances. As it is, Avranches 
is less attractive in itself than it is as the best point for 
several excursions in the Avranchin land. The excursion to the 
famous Mount of St. Michael and its fortified abbey need not here 
be dwelled on. No one can walk five minutes in the streets of 
Avranches without being reminded that the city is the starting- 

lace for “‘le mont Saint-Michel.” But no one suggests a visit to 

. James, nor even to Mortain and its waterfalls. Nor should we 
ourselves a visit to St. James, except to those who may be 
satisfied with a beautiful bit of natural scenery, heightened by the 
thought that the spot is direetly connected with the memory of 
William, indirectly with that of Harold. 

When we write “St. James,” we are not translating. The 
“castrum sancti Jacobi” ap as “St. James” in Wace, and 
it is “St. Jianes” to this day alike in speech and in writing. 
The fact is worthy of some notice in the puzzling history of the 
various forms of the apostolic names Jacobus and Johannes and 
their diminutives. Jacques and Jack must surely be the same; 
how then came Jack to be the diminutive of John? Anyhow 
this Norman fortress bears the name of the saint of Compostella in 
form chiefly familiar in Britain and Aragon, though it is not with- 
out a cognate in the Italian Giacomo. The English forms of apus- 
tolic names are sometimes borne even now by Romance-speaking 
owners, as M. James Fazy and M. John Lemoinne bear witness. But 
here the name is far too old for any imitative process of this kind. 
And it is only as applied to the place itself that the form “ James” 
is used; the inn is the “ Hotel Saint-Jacques,” and “ Saint- 
Jacques ” is the acknowledged patron of the parish. Anyhow the 
effect is to give the name of the place an unexpectedly English air. 
Perhaps such an air is not wholly out of place in the name of a 
spot which was fortified against the Breton by a prince who was 
to become King of the English, and whose tortification led to a 
war in which two future and rival Kings of the Engiish fought 
side by side. 

For the castle of St. James was one of the fortresses raised by 
Willam’s policy to strengthen the Norman frontier against the 
Bret-Welsh of Gaul, just as im after days he and his Haris raised 
fortresses on English ground to strengthen the English frontier 
against the Bret-Welsh of Britain. It stands very near to the 
border, and we can well understand how its building might give 
offence to the Breton Count Conan, and so lead to the war in which 
William and Harold marched ther across the sands which sur- 
round the consecrated Mount. this way St. James plays an 
indirect part in English history, and it plays another when it was 
one of the first points of his lost territory to be won back by Henry 
the Aitheling after his brothers had driven him out of the Mount 
and allelse that he had. But the place keeps hardly anything 
but its memories and the natural beauty of its site. A steep 
peninsular hill looks down on a narrow and wooded valley 
with a beck—that is the right word in the land which 
contains Caudebec and Bee Herlouin—running round its base. 
The church—a strange modern building with some ancient por- 
tions used up again—stands on the extreme point of the promon- 
tory. This seems the best point for commanding the whole valley, 
and we may perhaps guess that a less devout prince than William 
would not have scrupled to raise his donjon at least within the 
consecrated precinct. But he chose the southern side of the hill, 
the side to be sure most directly lookiag towards the enemy; and 
church and castle stood side by side on the hill with vut interfering 
with each other. But the visitor to St. James—if St. James 
should ever get any visitors—must take care not to ask for the 
chéteau. If he does, he will be sent to the other side of the valley, 
to a modern house, on a lovely site certainly, and working in some 
portions ofmedizval work, but which hasnothing todo with the castle 
of the Conqueror. The name for that, so far as it keeps a name, is 
“le fort.” The open space by the church is the “ place du Fort,” 
and the inquirer will soon find that on the south the hill-side is 


pres 3a strengthened by a wall. That is all that is left of the 
of St. James; 


but it is enough to call up memories of days 


which, from an English as well as from a local point of view, are 
worth remembering. 

But there is another spot within the land of Avranches which 
has more to offer in the way both of nature and of art than St. James. 
Who does not read in the ordinary histories of England, and still 
more in local books which profess to make extracts from Domesday, 
about a person called “ the Karl of Moreton,” whose possessions would 
seem to have been endless? And people who affect any accuracy 
with regard to John Lackland before he became King, and who do 
not drag the Hanoverian fashion of “ Prince John” into Angevin 
times, will often call him too “Earl of Moreton.” We have 
often wondered what they fancy “Moreton” to be. They can 
hardly think that their “Earl of Moreton” is the same as 
the “ Earl of Morton” who figures in Scottish history so many 

zes later. But, as the possessions of the first “ Earl of 

oreton ” lay so largely in the West, they may perhaps think, 
if they think about it at all, that he took his title from Moreton 
Hampstead in Devonshire. But the “Tarl of Moreton” is in 
truth the Count of Mortain, Mortain in the Avranchin, in the 
modern department of Manche, which has again a tendency to get 
confounded with Mortagne in Perehe, in the modern department 
of Orne. The first Count of Mortain who had anything to dowith 
England—and he had a great deal indeed to do with England— - 
was Robert, the Conqueror’s half-brother. And his son William, 
among many pieces of ill luck, had at least the privilege of being 
one of the few real nephews of the Conqueror among the crowd of 
persons to whom that relation is inscribed in the mythical pages 
of genealogists. Lord—Professor Stubbs has taught us that we 
must not call him Earl—of nearly all Cornwall, with vast estates 
elsewhere, but especially in Devonshire and Somerset, the Count 
of Mortain became possessed of the chief pee in a quarter of 
py which might in many ways suggest his earlier possessions 
in Normandy. No Norman town or castle has seated itself in 
lovelier quarters than that of Mortain. The town on its height, 
with its once collegiate church ; the wild glen at a little distance, 
where the castle has utterly given way to a hideous modern 
building, but where no barbarian has been able to get rid of the 
rocks and the waterfalls; the height, higher still above the town, 
whence the eye can range to St. Michael’s Mount, all unite to form 
a picture which is not surpassed by many among the endless pic- 
turesque sites of the towns and castles of Gaul. The church of 
Mortain, in the middle of the town, belongs to a date a hundred 
years later than Count Robert, but it still keeps much of the stern 
and grand simplicity of his age. In plan it is almost a perfect 
basilica, with no break or interruption in its long ranges of 
columns, and with its single tower, remarkable for the extreme 
length of its lancets, singles quasi-detached on the south side. 
The pointed form is used for all the main constructive arches; yet 
the spirit is thoroughly Romanesque. In Normandy the use of 
the pointed arch must be set down as a sign of transition ; further 
south one might have set down its use as Saracenic rather than 
Gothic, so little change has it brought with it in the general Ro- 
manesque character of the building. And one point should be 
bs, Prag noticed. Every one knows that the splendid doorways 
which were such a characteristic feature of the Norman style con- 
tinued in use after the other features of that style had died out. 
Now here at Mortain we find on the south side a doorway of this 
type, while in the west front is a pointed doorway which, along 
with the rest of the front, is of a more advanced transition than 
anything else in the building. Some have thought the strictly 
Romanesque doorway to be a relic of an earlier church ; but there 
seems no reason for such a belief. The western doorway was part 
of the general design of the west front, and it had to be made ac- 
cording to the last lights in the way of art. The south doorway 
was not in the same way a part of any whole, It had a distinct 
being of its own ; and if the architect hada lingering love for the t 
of doorway that was dying out, there was no reason why he should 
not gratify it in this place. While the church of Mortain itself 
takes the form of a long basilica, the village or suburb of Neubou 
on one of the hills near the waterfalls, has also a small cross chur 
of much the same date, but wholly different in feeling. These 
and the small remains of the neighbouring White Abbey are all 
that Mortain has to show us in the way of buildings. It is a goodly 
stock certainly for a small town which in England ae have 
hardly had anything beyond a single parish church ; still we are 
inclined to grumble when we think what we have lost by the utter 
sweeping away of the castle from one of the noblest sites on which 
castle ever was perched. But at Count Robert's other fastness in 
our own land on the peaked hill of Montacute, we are tempted to 
rejoice that all trace of the presence of the oppressor has been 
swept away, and that what once was the hill of Lutgaresbury has 
come back again more nearly to its state in the days when the pious 
sacristan found there the wonder-working relic which gave [ng- 
land her war-cry. But in his own Mortain we should not grudge 
Count Robert any memorial of his history, and we can but curse 
the barbarism which has swept away the pile round which the 
whole history of the place gathered. For a castle standing, 
shattered indeed, but still living and cared for, still looking down 
with the pride of old times on the lands around it, we must go on 
to a spot which speaks to us more directly as Englishmen than the 
dwelling-place of the arch spoiler of the West, to the fortress of the 
theling at Domfront, 
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MAGNIFICENT POSSIBILITIES. 


Md a greatest depth of the sea between Dover and Calais is 200 
feet, and the width of the strait is twenty-five miles. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that a tunnel could be made and maintained under 
this strait, the descent and ascent of railway trains in it would be 
almost imperceptible. Between St. Margaret's Cliff near Dover 
and Sangatte near Calais, which would be the termini of the pro- 

sed tunnel, the distance is less than twenty-three miles, and the 

owest point of the tunnel, after sinking to the depth necessary for 

safety, would, according to the plan of Sir John Hawkshaw and 
his associates, be less than 400 feet below sea level. It is 
expected that in the line selected will be found a soil soft enough 
to be easily excavated, yet hard enough to avoid the danger of 
the tunnel falling in, and free from fissures by which the 
sea might enter. The lower stratum of the chalk for- 
mation, which the French call crate grise, offers the 
desired quality of soil, and the important question is, whether this 
craie grise is continuous from shore to shore. A Commission 
have reported to the French Ministry of Public Works on this 
project of a Submarine Railway, and they say that the soundings 
taken by Sir John Hawkshaw show that the white chalk exists 
everywhere at the bottom of the sea between Sangatte and St. 
oy ag Cliff, and the subjacent formations crop out to the west 
of that line with sufficient regularity. The gentle slope of the 
sea’s bottom makes any great disturbance of strata improbable, and 
the opinion of geologists is against the existence of any important 
fracture. But nevertheless the Commission think that this vital 
question of the continuity of the crate grise can only be settled by 
running a tunnel through it. All they can say is, that if this 
lower chalk does exist in an unbroken stratum, the work of tunnel- 
ling under the Channel will be exceptionally easy. As regards 
cost of construction or probable income, the Commission discreetly 
avoid expressing any opinion. 

Shareholders in any Channel Tunnel Company who had seen 
this Report could not say they had been deceived. But the un- 
certainty of success has not prevented the formation of a Company, 
which has commenced the preliminary work of sinking a shaft and 
driving a gallery to test the nature of the soil. The Board of 
Trade, having been consulted by the Foreign Office on the subject, 
have no doubt of the utility of the work if successfully completed, 
and they think it ought not to be opposed so long as the British 
Government is not asked to make any gift, loan, or guarantee to- 
wards it. The French Government last year submitted to the 
National Assembly a Projet de lot for granting a concession for a 
submarine railway, and in the introductory statement the Suez 
Canal and the Tunnel of Mont Cenis are mentioned as suggesting 
the inquiry whether it was beyond the power of modern industry 
“de faire disparaitre cette barriére maritime par laquelle 
l’Angleterre est séparée du Continent.” Our Board of Trade, 
like the French Commission, declined to go into the question of 
cost; but in the introduction to this Projet de lot it is stated that 
the capital necessary for the execution of the works has been put 
at 250 millions of francs. But this estimate is evidently con- 
jectural, and at least one-tenth of this sum must be spent in ex- 
perimental works before any tolerably safe opinion can be formed 
on the prospect of ultimate success. Both our own and the 
French Government reserve the right to stop traffic through the 
tunnel in case of imminent war, and our Government suggest that 
this interruption should give the Company no claim to compensa- 
tion. It is rather startling to find the obliteration of our maritime 
barrier undertaken by the combined skill and capital of 
France and England; but it is certain that, if this tunnel 
could be made, it would be made; for the demands of com- 
merce, and the desire to escape the discomforts of a sea- 
passage, would outweigh all other considerations. It would 
not, however, be difficult, in case of threatened invasion, 
to drown the tunnel; and as Dover is, or ought to be, a strong 

lace, we should be able to defend the entrance to the tunnel as 
ong as we could defend anything, and when we could no longer 
defend it, we could let the sea into it. Mili considerations, 
however, are not likely to decide the question. If nothing ap 
to qualify present favourable conditions, it is likely that public 
contidence will grow with the progress of the work, and we may 
at least say that this is not the most hopeless enterprise for which 
British capital has been advanced. he Projet de lot already 
mentioned was referred to a Commission appointed by the 
National Assembly, and the Report of this Commission does not 
extenuate the difficulties of the undertaking. Nowadays Latin is 
not much quoted in speeches in the House of Commons, and no 


‘Committee would have introduced “Et penitus toto divisos orbe 


Britannos ” into a Report, nor would the Chairman have proposed 
to predict for financial and industrial power a victory in 
which there would be no vanquished. But after what flourish 
their nature will, these Frenchmen come to business, and they 
distinctly state that observations of the opposite coasts, — 

es 


‘and measurements establish favourable probabilities, “ mais 


probabilités seulement et rien de plus.” There is some apparent 
discrepancy in the measurements given in this Report. It first 
states that “le Tunnel présente dans sa partie sous-marine une 
longueur de 28 kilom.” Afterwards—“ Au centre et sur 26 kilom. 
le Tunnel présentera une partie légérement arquée son point 
culminant vers le milieu du détroit 4 100 métres en contrebas du 
niveau de la mer et descendant vers les rives par des pentes in- 
clinées & 0°038 par métre.” And again—“ Des deux extrémités de 


la partie centrale, on regagnera les rives anglaise et francaise par 
deux rampes de onze kilom. de longueur, ayant respectivement 
0°0125 et 00135 d'inclination par métre.” Thus, as we under- 
stand, the length of the Submarine Tunnel would be 26+11 
kilom.=37 ; and this result agrees nearly with the plan proposed 
by Sir John Hawkshaw and his associate Mr. Brunlees, which 
shows a length of rather more than 36 kilom, The central por- 
tion would be continued on either side in smaller sections for the 
sake of drainage. The Commission, “ malgré les objections fondées 
que l'on pouvait tirer du caractére essentiellement aléatoire de 
Yentreprise” did not hesitate to bestow on it “la déclaration 
d'utilité publique.” 

In the same page with a report of the operations for sinking the 
preliminary shaft of the tunnel on the French side, the Times 
publishes a letter advocating another grand engineering project, of 
which the site would be French, but the interest is said to be 
universal. The Grand Canal du Midi would be a repetition ona vast 
scale of work which was done in 1681, when the existing Canal de 
Languedoc was opened. There is a gap between the most northerly 
slope of the Pyrenees and the most southerly slope of the 
Cevennes, and through this gap the river Aude flows to the Gulf of 
Lyons. The Garonne is navigable for some descriptions of craft 
from Toulouse to the sea, and the existing canal, beginning near 
Toulouse, follows for some distance the valley of the Lers, a 
feeder of the Garonne, and passing through the depression before 
mentioned, follows the valley of the Aude and the line 
of the coast to the sea at the port of Cette. But 
in this course it must cross the watershed between 
the Garonne and the Aude, and this, with the locks and lifts of an 
ordinary canal, would not be difficult. But the new and grand 
pevsent now brought forward proposes to commence a ship canal at 

auillac, which is below Bordeaux on the Garonne, and carry it to 
La Nouvelle on the Gulf of Lyons, to the south-west of Cette. 
Ships entering the Gironde can always reach Pauillac, whereas 
they cannot always ascend to Bordeaux. The port of La Nouvelle 
is formed by a branch of the river Aude, and perhaps, if it 
is not a good port, it can be made good, if money be freely spent 
on it. ‘Lhe proposed canal would be ten yards deep and a 
hundred yards wide, “free from locks and all other hindrances,” 
and it is destined by its projectors to accommodate the ships 
which now carry goods from London by the Strait of Gibraltar to 
the Mediterrancan. Unless we knew the levels of the existing 
Canal de Languedoc, we could not say whether this scheme 
be practicable; but we will assume that the financial 
and industrial capacity of the age would be equal to the work, if it 
were worth doing. It is recommended to French and English 
capitalists in consideration of an impending, or supposed impend- 
ing, change in the highways of commerce consequent on the com- 
pletion of the St. Gothard Tunnel. Sdme persons profess to 
expect that trade will thereupon return to something like the route 
by Belgium, Germany, and Italy, which it followed in the middle 
ages. But if one line of railway can compete with the sea route, 
we do not understand why another should not, and there is already 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel, to which the access from England is 
through France. Supposing the Channel Tunnel to be open and 
available for carrying goods, they might be sent from Manchester 
to Brindisi by either of the Alpine tunnels. But we observe that the 
Commissioners of the National Assembly recommend the immediate 
improvement of the harbours of Boulogne and Calais, in the view that, 
even if the Channel Tunnel be ever finished, there will be more 
rather than less shipping entering these harbours. We think that 
Boulogne and Calais should be as far as possible improved before 
much money is spent on La Nouvelle. There is another project 
for a canal between Havre and Lyons, with the same object of 
shortening the water carriage to the Mediterranean ; and this work 
is perhaps rather less remote from the scope of actual experience, 
whereas we can only reckon the Grand Canal du Midi as a 
magnificent possibility. The outlet of this canal from Havre 
must of course be found among the mouths of the Rhéne, 
and we presume that, if a suitable port does not exist, one 
may be constructed, as Cette was two centuries ago. The attention 
thus given to canals in France might perhaps be usefully imitated 
by ourselves. When it has been gravely proposed to make a new 
mineral railway to bring coals trom Newcastle to London, the 
question may be asked whether our canals and rivers might not be 
gore to accommodate heavy traffic where speed is not essen- 
tial. Any project of this nature might, we think, fairly rival the 
Grand Canal du Midi in the affection of British capitalists. 


HERALDRY. 


7 has been mentioned in newspapers that the newly appointed 
Minister of the United States in England belongs to one of 
the “‘ Knickerbocker families ” of New York; but his name indi- 
cates Norman lineage. The “long continued and ancient family” 
of Pierpoint is descended, as the heralds tell us, from Robert de 
Pierpoint, who came into England with William the Conqueror, 
and at the time of the General Survey was possessed of the Lord- 
yaad Henestede and Wretham, in the county of Suffolk. One 
of his descendants fought valiantly for King Henry III. at the 
battle of Lewes, where he was e prisoner. Another married, 
in the time of Edward I., the daughter and heir of Michael 
de Manvers, Lord of Holme in the county of Nottingham, and thus 
the estate of Holme-Pierpoint came into the family. Another 
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married the sister of William Cavendish, Earl of Devonshire, and 
had by her a son, who was created Earl of Kingston-upon-Hull 
by Charles I., and with his near relation, the Marquess of 
Newcastle, maintained the King’s cause in the North-Eastern 
counties until he was taken prisoner by the Roundheads, and 
accidentally shot by his own party in an attempted rescue. His 
son was rewarded for his family’s loyalty by the title of Marquess 
of Dorchester under Charles II., and another descendant was 
created Duke of Kingston by George I. The name of this 
family rather seems to have been derived from some place in 
Normandy, as the name of Grey was from De Croy ; and the motto 
of the Earls and Dukes of Kingston, “ Pie repone te,” was ob- 
viously constructed from their name, just as was the motto 
“ Cavendo tutus” of the allied family of Cavendish. The last 
Duke of Kingston died without issue in 1773, and three years after- 
wards his widow was tried and convicted of bigamy, and, claiming 
“the benefit of the statute,” was discharged without that burning 
in the hand or its substitute which was appointed for first offenders 
of humbler rank, Just a century ago the fashionable world had 
indeed something to talk about, and the leading case of the Duchess 
of Kingston in the House of Lords is still familiar to all lawyers 
in England and America. Miss Chudleigh had been Maid of 
Honour to the Princess of Wales, and, according to the evidence, 
she was privately married to Mr. Hervey; but afterwards the 
marriage was denied, and a collusive sentence of the ecclesiastical 
Court was obtained, and she married the Duke of Kingston. It is 
not wonderful that when a nephew of the last Duke took his name, 
which is now usually written Pierrepoint, he did not seek to revive 
the title of Earl or Duke of Kingston. 

The late General Lee was undoubtedly descended from the Lees 
of Ditchley in Oxfordshire, and originally of Cheshire, one of 
whom was Earl of Lichfield and Colonel of the Grenadier Guards 
under James II. The motto of this family, “ Fide et con- 
stantia,” would have been appropriate to the career of the eminent 
soldier who bore their name. The assumption of a motto was, 
we believe, at pleasure, and accordingly in books of heraldry it is 
not set down with the same strictness as the arms and crest. 
Many of these mottoes were the war-cries of some tribe or people, 
and others were allusive to the bearings, or to the bearer’s name, 
eharacter, or history. The most familiar example of this kind is 
the “ Ready, aye, ready” of the Napiers. The “ Through” of 
Hamilton, the “ Forward ” of Douglas, and “Thou shalt want ere 
I want” of Cranston are equally signiticant. The author of the 
Rudiments of Honour, writing in the year 1723, mentions, as 
examples of suitable mottoes, “Quo fata vocant” of the Duke of 
Schomberg, “ Sudore et sanguine” of Lord Cutts, and “ Che sara 
sara” of Admiral Russell. Among punning mottoes may be 
mentioned “ Templa quam dilecta” of Temple, *‘ Bonne et belle 
assez” of Bellasys, “ Ne vile velis” of Nevile, “ Forte scutum salus 
ducum” of Fortescue. It could not be said of the author of the 
Rudiments of Honour that the foolish man did not understand his 
own foolish business, for he seems to have had the whole history 
and mystery of heraldry at his fingers’ ends. THe tells us that the 
martlet or martin is “‘ an agreeable mark of difference for younger 
sons.” For, as this bird seldom lights on the ground, “so they 
should trust to the wing of virtue and merit, and not to their legs, 
having no land of their own to set their feet on.” The argument 
in favour of the law or practice called Primogeniture could not be 
more neatly stated. The swallow, he says, typifies feigned and 
temporizing friends, who in the spring of honour and summer of 
abundance gladly converse with those whom in the winter of ad- 
versity they will forsake and scarcely acknowledge. The increscent 
moon, with its horns towards the right side of the escutcheon, 
signifies the rising of some virtuous man illuminated and honoured 
by the glorious aspect and beams of his sovereign. The decrescent 
moon, with its horns towards the left side of the shield, may well 
befit a man advanced to honour in his old age, when all things 
decrease with him except wisdom. 

The ground of the shield or banner is called the “ field,” and the 
figures borne upon it the “ ordinaries” or “charges.” All figures 
borne upon the shield are, indeed, “ charges,” but certain of them 
are called “ ordinaries,” and all others are *‘ common charges.” The 
colours are five—namely, gules, azure, sable, vert, and purpure; to 
which must be added yellow and white, which, being ordinarily 
represented by metals, are called or and argent. There are also 
two other colours recognized by heralds, but rarely seen in English 
coats of arms—namely, orange, called tenne, and dark blood-red, 
inclining to purple, called sanguine or murrey. These colours and 
metuls are expressed in engravings by lines and points or dots. To 
“blazon ” is to describe in proper heraldic terms the bearings of a 
shield or banner. The nine “ ordinaries” are the chief, the pale, 
the bend, the bend sinister, the fess, the bar, the chevron, the 
cross, and the saltier. The chief is the upper third of the shield, 
determined by a horizontal line. The pale is the middle third of 
the shield when divided perpendicularly, The chevron has two equal 
limbs forming an obtuse angle, like the rafter ofa house. The saltier 
is the St. Andrew’s cross. ‘These ordinaries give their names to the 
various single lines used in dividing the field where more than one 
metal or colour is required, such field being described as “ parted 
per pale” when divided perpendicularly, “per fess” when divided 

orizontally, &c. In blazoning a coat the herald begins with the 
tield, noticing the lines, if any, by which it is divided, then the 
colours, and next the charges, beginning with the immediate charge 
—that is, the one which lies nearest the field, as any ordinary, 
and nearest the centre of the field if a common charge; and, lastly, 


the more remote or inferior charge. We will now take a simpie 


example of the year 1725 from the “lozenge shield” of Anne, 
Duchess of Buccleuch, widow of the unfortunate Monmouth and 
afterwards of Lord Cornwallis. Her arms are blazoned thus: 
— Topaz, on a bend sapphire, a star between two crescents of the 
first.” We should have mentioned that the arms of peers are 
blazoned not by metals and colours, but by precious stones, and 
topaz corresponds to or and sapphire to azure. Thus, in plain 
language, the shield of Buccleuch is yellow, with a blue bend, or 
stripe, “ dexter,” that is, from right to left of the wearer of the 
shield, and on the stripe is a star between two crescents, all which 
are “of the first” colour named—z.e. yellow. The su porters are 
two women in coloured robes, and the motto is “Amo.” Another 
more complex shield of the same date is that of Napier, which is 
blazoned thus:— 

Quarterly, rst and 4th pearl, a saltize engrailed between four roses 

rubie, for Napier; 2nd an 3rd topaz, on a bend saphyr, astar betweentwo 
crescents of the first, within a double tressure, flowered and counter- 
flowered with flowers de lis of the second, for Scot of Thirlestain. 
This means that the shield is divided into quarters, of which the 
top (wearer's) right quarter is pearl, or white, and bears a St. 
Andrew's cross with jagged edges and four roses in the angles, all 
rubie, or red. The top left quarter is similar to the arms of 
Buccleuch, with the addition of the double tressure or border “ of 
the second,” that is, blue, which was the honourable addition 
granted by King James V. to John Scot of Thirlestain :— Quha 
command to our host at Sautra Edge with threescore and ten 
launciers on horseback of his friends and followers, and beand 
willing to gang with us into England, when all our nobles and 
others refused, he was ready to stake all at our bidding.” Where- 
fore the King granted to the said John Scot “ an border of flower 
de lisses about his coat of arms, sike as in our royal banner, and 
alswae an bundle of launces above his helmet, with thir words, 
‘ Readdy, aye, Readdy,’ that he and all his aftercummers may 
bruick the samen.” The fourth and third quarters are respectively 
like the first and second. The supporters are an eagle “ proper” 
—that is, of his natural colour, and a chevalier in a coat of mail. 

The arms of Pierpoint, Duke of Kingston, are blazoned thus :— 
“ Pearl, semi of cinque foils rubie, and a lion rampant diamond, 
supported by two lions of the last.” This means a white shield, 
bearing red cinque foils “ sans nombre,” and a black lion standing 
on his hind legs among them. The supporters are two black lions. 
The arms of Lee, Earl of Lichfield, are “‘ Pearl a Fess between 
three crescents Diamond. Supported by two Lions Ermines with 
each a plain collar of the field charged with three crescents as in 
the arms.” This means a white shield with a horizontal black 
band oceupying the middle third of it, and two black crescents 
above and one below the band. ‘ Lions ermines” means lions 
in white coats powdered with black, and by a “collar of 
the field charged,” &c., is meant a white or silver collar with 
three black crescents. The arms of the Duke of Bedford are 
“ Pearl a lion rampant rubie, on a chief diamond, three escallops 
of the field.” This means that the upper third of the shield is 
black, and the rest white, and on the black are three white escal- 
lops, and below them on the white isa red lion. The supporters 
are a red lion and a goat of “ the last,” ¢.e. red, with horns, hoofs, 
collar, and chain of gold. The crest is a white goat. The “blanche 
lion” of Mowbray, and afterwards of Howard, is borne on a red 
field. 

The principle that metal upon metal or colour upon colour is 
false heraldry was always held in England, and although we have 
rendered “ or” by “ yellow” and “ argent” by “ white,” it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the distinction between metals and 
colours. The professors of heraldry have been treated with much 
ridicule, and some they have deserved. The refinements of this 
science, like the subtleties of our common law, are proofs that 
during several centuries the minds of men lacked healthy exercise. 
Instead of studying the forms and habits of live beasts, birds, and 
fishes, the heralds occupied themselves in describing and depicting 
imaginary animals or monsters. The practical heraldry of 
early times used simple signs which could be distinguished 
by an experienced eye in march or battle. The blanche lion 
really was the “cognizance” of Lord William Howard in the 
Border wars, and it may be believed that Lord Cranston habitually 
wore a helmet by which a Scot might know him for a foe. 
The roll of Caerlaverock, a Norman-French poem of the time of 
King Edward I., contains a catalogue of knights and nobles en- 
gaged in the siege, of which one item is:—“ And Maurice de 
Berkelee, who was present at this expedition, had a banner red as 
blood, with crosslets and a white chevron, with a label of azure, 
because his father was living.” This coat, as well as the name of 
Maurice, still remains in the house of Berkeley. ‘The label is 
the joy of the parents—namely, the first son,” and it may 
be seen on the shield of the Prince of Wales. When heralds 
assert the antiquity in this limited sense of their profession, 


they are secure from ridicule; for they do not usually go - 


back beyond the Trojan war, and A¢schylus gives armorial bear- 
ings to the leaders of a siege in which the father of Diomed bore 

. The saying that the simplest coat of arms is the oldest and 
most honourable is widely, but not universally, true. One class of 
bearings properly belongs to the descendants of Crusaders, and 
among these the cross, in many varieties, the Saracen’s head, the 
escallop-shell, and the byzant are the most familiar. The escallop- 
shell of Dacre is now borne by the Earl of Carlisle as descendant 
of the marriage of Belted Will Howard with the heiress of 
Haworth Castle. The line 


Ancient plainness ancient race doth show 
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5 ol be quoted by the house of Cavendish, which bears 
“Diamond, three harts’ heads cabosh’d pearl, attired Topaz ”— 
in other words, three harts’ heads, full-faced, white, with golden 
horns on a black ground. The crest, a serpent “ proper,” may 
typity the politic caution expressed in the “ canting” motto of 
ouse. The arms of Keppel are simply three white escallops 
onared ground. Those of Paulet are three swords on a black 
ground. Among commoners, the coat of Baines is simple, not to 
say grim—“ Sable a shin-bone in pale surmounted of another in 
fess argent”; or, in other words, two shin-bones crossed ona black 
und. Sir Walter Scott has made us familiar with the three- 
ome symbol of the sovereignty of Man, which was borne by the 
Earls of Derby as long as they were Kings in Man. Tremaine, as 
might be guessed, has three hands and arms similarly disposed. 
Dalziel bears “ sable a naked man with his arms extended proper,” 
and this coat, with the motto “I dare,” is said to have been given 
bya grateful King of Scots, whose friend had been killed and hung 
up to dry by the Picts, until the ancestor of Dalziel brought off the 
body. ‘The Royal Arms are now much simpler than they were 
under Kings who ruled Hanover and pretended to be Kingsof France. 
The yellow lions of England were formerly “impaled” with the 
red fion and “double tressure counterflory” of Scotland in 
the first quarter, while the fleurs de lys of France occu- 
pied the second quarter, and the harp of Ireland the third, and 
the lions of Brunswick, the lion in a “semi” of hearts of 
Lunenburg, and the white horse of Lower Saxony, made a united 
happy family in the fourth. It must be a great comfort to 
patriotic Scotchmen that the ruddy lion now ramps in gold in his 
own peculiar quarter, without being cumbered with the presence 
of the more pacitic beasts of England. The two-headed eagle, 
“looking towards both east and west,” has always symbolized far- 
reaching empire. 
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ee most meloncholy side of British art is sculpture. We have 
seen revivals in architecture, we have witnessed one or more 
new developments in painting, but in sculpture, after Flaxman and 
Wyatt, and since the more recent days of Gibson and Foley,.the 
decadence has been continuous. The present collection is one of the 
worst ever seen either in Trafalgar Square or Burlington House, and 
in looking round “ the Vestibule,” “ the Central Hall,” and “ the 
Sculpture Gallery,” we have to encounter not only a deterioration 
in quality, but an absolute diminution in number. The works now 
exhibited fall below the average of the last tive years. We need 
searcely say that this discouraging result was not anticipated 
when the Royal Academy provided ample and well-lighted halls 
to honour the presumptive genius of our sculptors. 

It has become notorious that the noblest motives seldom animate 
modern works. Winckelmann, when treating of sculpture among 
the Greeks, speaks of beauty as the loftiest aim and the central 
mark in art—that same Beauty which exhibited herself to the 
great artists, and allowed herself to be felt, grasped, and figured.” 
This points to something more vital than the vague “ general idea” 
of Reynolds, which in its misconception conduces to the inanities 
now seen in marble and plaster withinthe Royal Academy. After 
this sort is ‘‘ From Stone to Life: Pygmalion me tecit” (1414), 
by Mr. Marshall, R.A. Equally indicative of the dying out of 
vitality and vigour is “ Zenobia” (1457), by Mr. Adams-Acton; 
while “The Spartan Boy” (1443), by Count d’Epinay, shows 
how noble art may pass into the ridiculous. And yet this 
puerile figure, which does not possess a single redeeming point, 
stands in one of the most conspicuous situations in the Central 
Hall. “The Diver” (1426), by Mr. G. G. Adams, reminds 
one of the famous “header” in the Colleen Bawn. The model- 
ling is as weak as the action is violent; the Greeks in the 
nude were so close to nature that it could almost be told 
in an athlete which particular muscles had won the prize. 
Mr. J. Bell has designed “ Peace” (1347) for the great hall 
of the Foreign Office. The style, a conventional classic, may 
be said to symbolize peace at any price. The manly sculptors of 
the middle ages, such as Donatello and others, would have 
identitied peace with something more than passive and powerless 
submission. In art, as in policy, peace is best protected by a 
heroism which proclaims preparation for war. 

Mr. Boehm cannot be accused of feebleness, though he may be 
open to the charge of extravagance, in the composite and some- 
what incongruous group “St. George and the Dragon” (1433). 
The horse, rearing so high on his hind legs as to be in danger of 
falling back on his tail, may have been hired for the occasion from 
a brewer's team. The dragon is a mean sort of creature, unworthy 
to be classed with the noble army of dragons which do duty in 
the pictorial and plastic compositions of Turner and others. 

y, St. George, well poised in torso and limbs, a figure which 
might have alighted from a steed in the Elgin frieze, disports him- 
self overmuch as a dandy ; if dressed, he might adorn a drawing- 
room, but, here in the nude, as if ready for the circus, he is not 
a saint, nor quite a sinner. The group does not hold well 
together; the study of lines is so chaotic that the composition 
becomes unintelligible save from a single point of view. At one 
end we see legs, on the reverse a tail; altogether, we are reminded 
of a certain image wherein the thighs were of brass, the legs of 
iron, and the feet of clay. The late Professor Kiss, of Berlin, 


ruined his reputation by a much better “St. George and the 
Dragon” than that before us. J. Bonheur, of Paris, favours the 
Academy with a compact, well-matured composition, executed as 
by a master hand, “ King Pepin le Bref in the Arena” (1418). 
Mr. Webber is also to be commended for sharp, emphatic model- 
ling in the “ Warrior and Wounded Youth ” (1407). Mr. Thorny- 
croft is less trenchant in a well-conceived group, “A Warrior 
bearing a Wounded Youth from Battle” (1440). 

Pictorial and picturesque, sentimental and spasmodic styles 
continue to please the public. Several Italians still frequent the 
Academy. Signor Fontana supplies a spasmodic personification 
of Death foiled in his attack upon the living (1384). But perhaps 
the worst specimen of the modern Italian manner is “The Young 
Dante ” (1394), by Signor Civiletti. This young person has no 
more to do with Dante than with Romeo or Hamlet. The upper 
part of the figure is conspicuous by a belt and buttons, while 
the lower extremities are adorned by a pair of striped breeches. 
A few flowers decorate the stump on which this piece of 
desolation reposes. Mr. Junck, whose precise nationality we 
do not know, cultivates, not wholly without success, a pic- 
turesque naturalism in “ Thrift” (1434). Here we are led to 
suppose that a little girl possesses but a single pair of stockings in 
the whole world; one stocking she is mending, the other she is 
wearing. The great masters in sculpture, whether ancient, 
medieval, or modern, never descended to such trivialities. M. 
Dalou has reproduced in “ marble” “La Berceuse” (1441), a 
group of a mother, baby, and rocking-chair, which we criticized and 
commended two years ago, when it was exhibited at this identical 
spot in plaster under the title ‘‘ Hush-a-by, Baby.” The design 
gains by being promoted to marble. Marble is to plaster what silk 
1s to cotton. 

That religious sculpture should in modern times be so unworthy 
of religion is almost unaccountable, but the fact cannot be doubted 
that Canova, Thorwaldsen, and Gibson were more at home with 
Paganism than with Christianity. In like manner, Mr. Armstead, 
A.R.A,, falls below his habitual standard in a statue of ‘‘ Religion” 
(1439), designed to be executed in bronze for a fountain at King’s 
College, Cambridge. We have also seen better works by Miss 
Grant than “ St. Paul” (1404). Not that she has allowed her 
ideal to be brought down to the level of the tradition that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was short or mean in stature. On the 
contrary, St. Paul as now presented rises at least seven feet high. 
The objection to be taken is against the art treatment; the figure 
erects itself rigidly as an inanimate mass, wanting life and destitute 
of inspiration. ‘’o Mr. Lawlor may be accorded the merit of 
having removed himself from the common reading of the “ Mater 
Dolorosa” (1468), not only in a stern nobility which conquers 
pain, but in the decisive accentuation of brow, eyes, nostrils, and 
mouth. The want of such pronounced interpretation of nature 
has proved the ruin of so-called Christian sculpture in modern 
days. How much more close at once to nature and to the super- 
natural are the figures in Gothic cathedrals ! 

The treatment of reliefs—whether “ alto,” “‘ mezzo,” or “ basso ”— 
is usually a test of the state of a school of sculpture. Modern 
art tends to a mongrel—that is, to a confused mixing up of dis- 
tinctive styles. Of low relief—taking the Elgin frieze as the 
standard—one of the purest examples we have seen for many a 
day is Mr. Caldecott’s “ metal bas-relief,” a “Horse Fair in 
Brittany” (1499). Here a simple and almost rude incident in 
nature has been brought within the law and the symmetry of art; 
so true is it that art exists everywhere, if only the artist be present 
to bring it forth from its lurking-place. More romantic, and there- 
fore less severe, in the way of low relief, is a medallion, “ Sabrina 
Rising from the Water” (1400), by Mr. Montford. The lines of 
the composition are mellifluous, as of figures flowing and floating 
beneath a blue sea. The spectator may suppose himself looking 
into an aquarium tenanted by fairies instead of fishes. Mr. 
Woolner, K.A., a master of relief, is particularly prominent this 
year. The best places at the top of the Central Hall are accorded 
to him, This artist proves how well he can conform to the strict 
a of basso-relievo in his diploma work, ‘ Achilles and 
?allas shouting from the Trenches” (1417). To the same sculptor 
is due the bas-relief, a Crucifixion with attendant figures (1419). 
The sentiment, unlike that of most religious works in the Exhi- 
bition, isnot mawkish, but manly. Lord R. Gower’s head of Christ 
crucitied—“ It is Finished” (1498)—has all the pain of death 
without its victory; the idea of the great masters would seem to 
have been a sleep which suggested an awakening, a death 
with the near approach of a resurrection. Mr. Redfern’s “Cru- 
cifixion of St. Andrew” (1349) also ranks below the dignity of sacred 
art. “The Last Supper” (1359), by Signor Fucigna, is a mere 
ee translated into high relief. Mr. ‘Tinworth, possibly elated 
y the unlucky praise of Mr. Ruskin, repeats his spasmodic 
puppets of last year in two miniature terra-cotta panels, ‘ Judas ” 
(1381), and “ The Stable” (1380). The marble medallion which 
Mrs. L. Cubitt has x meee of herself (1402) must be accounted 
false in art; a b ead has here been stuck on grossly to a 
background. In still worse taste is Mr. Ewing's alto-relievo bust 
(1363), surrounded by purple velvet and set in a circular gold 

e. 


It is impossible here to discuss fully the long-disputed merits 
or demerits of the Wellington Monument for St. Paul s Cathedral 
designed by the late Mr. Stevens. After perplexing and painful 
delays extending over about twenty years, after repeated com- 
plaints in Parliament, followed by apologies pleading the over- 
sensitive genius of the sculptor, who could neither please the 
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public nor content himself, we have at last some data by which 
to judge of the long-looked-for performance. The design is 
strictly monumental, or, as some would say, “ architectonic.” 
The leading structural members are an arch sustained by 
columns with a crowning cornice above. ‘The equestrian statue 
of the Duke, the climax to the original composition, las been 
abolished on the plea that a horse ought not to enter a church, 
though precedents to the contrary are numerous. Two im- 

rtant fragments of the collective monument are now ex- 

ibited in bronze. One is a colossal group, “ Valour crushing 

Cowardice” (1427). Cowardice in terror crouches beneath a 
shield whereon a truly grand figure Pagers the valour of 
the conquering hero rises ae seg he conception, though not 
servilely imitative, obviously owes much to Michael Angelo; 
on the whole, it must be admitted that the group goes far to 
justify the unswerving faith of the sculptor’s friends. On the 
other hand, “The Recumbent Figure of the Duke” (1522), 
stretched in death upon the tomb, gives a contrary reading. The 
handling is feeble, fumbling, and vacillating, as of a man who had 
muddled his subject and at last had lost his way. Hence the 
interminable delays prolonged into wearisome decades. But for 
the present we refrain from expressing a decisive opinion on an 
artist who, while evidently great, at least in conception, failed 
to make himself understood. 

Busts in plaster, terra-cotta, and marble vary in style almost 
more than portraits on canvas. At any rate, classic adaptations, 
which had become almost extinct in portrait-painting, are still 
deservedly prominent in sculpture. To classic modes of treat- 
ment, as seen in the busts of the Vatican and the Capitol 
museums, we Owe deliverance from the debasement of modern 
costume. What can be worse than the elfligy of “The Late 
Marquis of Bristol” (1452), by Herr Raemackers; the barber 
dressed the hair, man-milliner arranged the collar and neck- 
tie, and the tailor cut the coat. To the same order of merit 
belongs the head of “Sir Henry Cole” (1453), by Mr. Boehm. 
But eo among numberless bad examples the worst is Count 
Gleichen’s bust of ‘‘The Duchess of Edinburgh” (1361); this 
is a composite of decorations, necklace, needlework, and flowers, 
all carved out mechanically, as by the hand of a stonemason. Nor 
does Miss Dubray’s paraphrase of “The Princess of Wales” 
(1431) belong to a high order of art. The materials are a con- 
glomerate of marble, gold, and ivory; we need not say that the 
product is not quite on a level with the chryselephantine sculpture 
of Phidias. There are fairly good busts by Mr. Durham, A.R.A., 
Mr. Noble, and Mr. Theed; the general fault, however, is that, 
in proportion as they. shun naturalism, they lose character. 
Mr. Leifchild’s head of “ Mr. Bryce” (1480) is firm in touch and 
incisive in character; Miss H.S. Montalba, in her posthumous 
record of the late “Mr. Richard Burchett” (1454), is, like her 
sister the painter, knowing, showy, and clever in seizing on and 
emphasizing the traits which can be turned to most account for art 
effect. Terra-cotta is still the rage. In this material, red as 
brick-dust and assailant in protuberant surface “as quills upon 
the fretful porcupine,” Mr. Boehm’s bust of “ The Earl of Shattes- 
bury ” (1364) is the best example, while an anonymous “ Portrait ” 
(1474), by Mr. Mullins, ranks as the worst. If we could but 
imagine as a groundwork the head of a ruffian disguised by beard 
of river-grass, and further clothed with ocean seaweeds, the head 
before us would find its original. The art is beneath serious 
criticism. Among literary men who win immortality in marble 
are “ Thomas de Quincey” (1495), by Mr. Steel of Edinburgh; the 
face is ratber flaccid in its over-soft flesh surfaces; but Coleridge 
under like opium-eating propensities fell into a similar sensitive and 
nerveless condition. Mr. Woolner, R.A., has long studied “ Alfred 
Tennyson ” (1424); indeed he and Mr. Watts, R.A., are the best 
interpreters through art of a head which reads as the epitome 
of a life; the poems of many years seem to write their lines across 
cheek and brow. 

The full-length portraits are neither numerous nor remarkable. 
More energetic than artistic is Mr. Brock’s “‘ Model of the Statue 
of Richard Baxter, to be erected in the Town of Kidderminster ” 
(1411). The style may be said to be “ nonconformist,” as is the 
subject ; in its vehemence it does not conform to established law 
and order. But the action arrests attention; one hand rests on 
the Bible, the other is raised, as sometimes in pictures of St. John 
the Baptist when exclaiming “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” <A certain th and rudeness in the treat- 
ment do not militate against the theme. Faint praise will suffice 
for “Dr. Priestley, erected in Birmingham” (1437). Mr. 
Williamson represents Priestley in the act of discovering oxygen. 
It is seldom that scientific operations translate kindly into art 
forms ; after all that has been said to the contrary, art for the 
most part ends where science begins. Mr. Woolner has endowed 
with the presence of calm command the “ Model for a Bronze Statue 
of Lord Lawrence, to be erected in front of the Government House, 
Calcutta ” (1442). We remember, after the Indian mutiny, to 
have heard the Viceroy return thanks in public for a high en- 
comium. He said, “I deserve no praise, I simply did my duty; 
I could do no less.” In this statue we read the man, 
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the wes as large as last year, but we 
question whether any one of the fourteen competitors was as 
good as Spinaway, the winner in 1875. The foreigners were in 
great force on this occasion, Count de Lagrange running Camelia | 


and ale 


and Allumette (first and second in the One Thousand Guineas), 
M. Lupin being represented by Enguerrande, second in the French 
Derby, M. Delamarre by Filoselle, and M. de Mongomery by La 
Seine. The nine English fillies made but a poor show by the side 
of their French-bred sisters; and, unfortunately, the best of them, 
Levant and Twine the Plaiden, went amiss a few days before the 
race. Of Count de Lagrange’s pair, of Twine the Plaiden, Mar- 
garita, and La Seine, we spoke at some length when commenting 
on the One Thousand ; and we may now add a few words about 
the antecedents of ie more noteworthy of the remaining com- 
petitors. Enguerrande, a daughter of Vermont, the winner of the 
Grand Prix de Paris in 1864, only ran once in England as a two- 
year-old, when Kaleidoscope, giving her 8 lbs., beat her by a neck. 
This year her best performance was in the French Derby a 
fortnight ago, when Kilt only succeeded in defeating her by a 
head. As, however, Camembert was barely more than a neck 
behind her, there was nothing very wonderful about the form. 
Levant, by Adventurer out of Repulse, was, on her best public 
form, undoubtedly superior to all the tillies of her year, and was a 
good match for the best of the colts. She ran thirteen times as a 
two-year-old, and was unsuccessful on ten occasions. At Sandown 
Park she was beaten by Kaleidoscope and Red Cross Knight; in 
a match at Newmarket First Spring Meeting she succumbed to 
Town Crier; at Chester she was beaten by Bella and Merry 
Duchess; at Stockbridge by Julia Peachum, King Death, Julius 
Cesar, and Coltness; at Nottingham a second time by Julia 
Peachum ; at Brighton by Camelia, Gilestone, and Majesty; and 
in a second essay at the same meeting by Lucy Hawk and M. de 
Fligny ; at Doncaster by Ithona, King Death, Charon, and Mar- 
garita; at Newmarket Second October Meeting by Hardrada and 
John Day, and, two days later, by Chaplet. Against these manifold 
defeats must be set Levant’s one great victory in the July Stakes at 
Newmarket, when she defeated one of the finest fields of the season, 
including Farnese, Camelia, Kisber, Gilestone, Coltness, and 
Cerberus. It is true that her victory on that occasion was 
partly, if not mainly, due to the magnificent riding of Fordham, 
who held her head as if in a vice, and literally drove her in 
tirst past the winning-post ; and it is also true that in all proba- 
bility she never forgot the severe discipline to which she was then 
subjected, for certainly in her subsequent races she ran worse 
and worse, till at length she seemed to be incapable of winning 
in any company at all. Still a horse must be judged by his best, 
not by his worst, performance, and a winter's rest not untrequentl 
brings him back to his original form. Levant had wintered we 
and had grown into one of the finest fillies in training, and her be- 
haviour at home in her gallops had caused the most sanguine ex- 
arora to be formed that she would show in the Oaks the same 

rilliant form she displayed last July at Newmarket. It was most 
unfortunate therefore that she should have gone wrong at the very 
last moment, after undergoing a capital preparation, for there was 
not another English representative with any pretensions to 
challenge the victorious French fillies ; and through Majesty, who 
ran third in the One Thousand Guineas, Lord Rosebery had a 
fair idea of what chance Levant possessed against Camelia, Merry 
Duchess, a daughter of The Duke and Mirella, ran six times last 
season; but only accomplished one victory, carrying off the New- 
market Two-Year-Old Plate from a moderate field. At Chester 
she was twice beaten by Bella—then at the zenith of her brief and 
brilliant career—but managed to get in front of Levant. At 
Epsom she was beaten by Brigg Boy, Allumette finishing behind 
her; at Doncaster she was nowhere in the Bradgate Park Stakes ; 
and in the New Nursery Stakes at the Newmarket Houghton Meet- 
ing she showed in equally bad form. The most careful examina- 
tion of the Racing Calendar will fail to bring to light any _ 
formance of Liris, a daughter of King Victor and Scylla, which 
would justify the support accorded to her, from some unaccountable 
reason, on the Oaks day ; and Catinka and Vittoria may be dis- 
missed with a similar remark. 

In the paddock almost the only competitors that attracted ob- 
servation were Enguerrande, who was much admired ; Levant, who 
was so obviously amiss that her chance was given up as hopeless ; 
Filoselle, a French filly who has run prominently on the Continent 
this season ; and La Seine, who looked by no means as well as on 
the One Thousand day. The favourite, Camelia, did not enter the 
— at all, and as the field on the whole did not deserve a very 
engthened inspection, every one was gratified when the ceremony 
of the parade past the Stand and the preliminary canter were over, 
and the starter had them fairly under his charge. The flag fell to 
a much more even start than that for the Derby, and Allumette at 
once went to the front to make the running for her stable companion 
—a mission which she was only able to fulfil for about a quarter 
ofa mile. Half way down the hill Camelia took the lead, and on 
entering the straight Enguerrande and Filoselle were her nearest 
attendants, all danger from the English division being over at this 
point. At the distance Enguerrande shook off Filoselle, and run- 
ning with the ess reduced the lead of Camelia inch 
by inch, and just managed to catch the One Thousand winner in 
the last stride and make a dead-heat with her, Merry Duchess, 
four le off, beating Filoselle on sufferance for third place. 
The finish between Camelia and Enguerrande was very exciting, 
and the latter must be one of the gamest of the game to get where 
she did, for at the distance Camelia was a good length in front, 
h is a great deal to make up in the last two hundred 
yards of the Oaks course, Thus both the great races of the Epsom 
week fell to the foreigners ; and English colts and fillies will have 
to play second fiddle in the three-year-old races this year, unless 
later in the season Levant should succeed in turning the tables on 
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Camelia. As long as Kisber keeps well there is little chance of 
his colours being lowered. 

The general racing of the week was on the whole more interest- 
ing than usual, and attracted a share of attention. In the 
Craven Stakes Thunder almost met his match in Wisdom (the 
colt by Blinkhoolie out of Aline), who would have won if he had 
had the heart of a mouse. The fact was, however, that Mr. 
Vyner’s grand old horse faltered towards the finish, if, indeed, 
he did not actually break down. Certainly he pulled up very 
lame, and we doubt whether we shall see him in public again. 
The match between Controversy and Chaplet was all one way, 
Chaplet never being able to get near Lord Rosebery’s horse ; and 
in consequence the hopes of the supporters of All Heart rose 
higher and higher, only to be utterly crushed on the morrow. The 
Egmont Plate produced an ctuiting fine finish between Killie- 
crankie, Inglewood Ranger, and Bonny Blue Flag, the first-named 
coming in tirst by a head, while the other two ran a dead heat for 
second place, and Trappist, one of the best weight-carriers of the 
day, finished not more than a head behind the dead-heaters. Most 
curiously the heat of the weather caused the rider of Killiecrankie 
to lose just an ounce or two during the race—enough unfortunately to 
turn the scale against him in weighing in, and to cause the dis- 
qualification of his horse. The Woodcote Stakes brought out a 
tield of ten, and introduced us to Chevron, a bay son of Rosi- 
crucian and Cognisaunce (own sister to Achievement), who carried 
off this important race in a style worthy of his illustrious lineage. 
This victory came very opportunely a few days before the sale of 
the young Rosicrucians at Middle Park, and no doubt stimulated 
the anxiety of purchasersto bid for them. In the Paddock Stakes, 
on the third day of the meeting, Trappist made very short work 
of Tangible, who has probably seen his best day; and in the High 
Level Handicap the American aged horse Preakness improved on 
the form he has hitherto shown. ‘They say that he still wants a 

t deal more work ; but most horses at his age would be think- 
ing of rest rather than of work. In the Epsom Cup another old 
horse from America, Mate, finished a bad third to Dalham and 
Wisdom; but the rest of the field, including Trappist and Con- 
troversy, were pulling up at the time, so that his position was only 
obtained on sutierance. We are told that Preakness will show to 
much greater advantage later in the season, over a long course—in 
the Goodwood Cup perhaps—but at present the experiment of 

ing nine-year-old horses against English three and four-year- 
olds seems likely to be attended with scant success. Dalham’s 
victory in the Epsom Cup was only secured by a head from 
Wisdom, who must be accounted an unlucky horse, having run 
well for a mile and a quarter in the Derby, as well as having fairly 
taken the measure of Thunder in the first race of the meeting, yet 
being unable to gain the coveted distinction of first place. He has 
good racing qualities, but has not the best of tempers or the 
stoutest of hearts, and thus the honours of victory were snatched 
from him at the last moment, when they seemed well within his 


The Derby week was appropriately wound up with the annual 
sale of the Middle Park yearlings. Out of forty-nine lots, forty 
were disposed of at a very satisfactory average, and the young 
stock of Rosicrucian and of Victorious deservedly commanded high 
rag Three of the Rosicrucians got into four figures, his sons from 

y of the Forest and Finesse fetching 1,300 guineas apiece, and 
his son from Little Heroine being knocked down for a round 
thousand. The stock of Rosicrucian show all the elegance and 
-_ of their sire—one of the handsomest horses that ever trod 

e turf—and have proved themselves possessed of fine racing 
qualities. The stock of Victorious are also very good-looking, and 
sold well; while a high-bred daughter of Parmesan and Anderida 
fetched a high price. Altogether, the sale was a great success, 
and the second epoch of the existence of Middle Park as a 
breeding establishment bids fair to be as prosperous as the first. 

We may remark that some little excitement was caused last 
week by a formal objection being raised against Kisber, the winner 
of the Derby, on the ground that the 16th Rule of Racing, which 
enacts that the certificate of the age, pedigree, and colour of any 
horse foaled out of the United Kingdom shall also include a de- 
scription of the marks by which such horse is distinguished, had 
not been observed. The Stewards overruled the objection, and 
stigmatized it also as “ frivolous,” thereby, we imagine, intimating 
their opinion that the rule was never inteuded to be construed 
literally. Itis a pity, then, that a vague and indefinite rule is 
allowed to remain in force; and it may be hoped that in the re- 
vised edition of the laws of racing this palpable defect, among 
many others, will be remedied. hat are distinguishing marks, 
and how many of them are to be enumerated in the certificate of a 
foreign-bred horse, and how many are to be over as un- 
worthy of notice? These questions deserve to be answered with 
some — to accuracy, for it cannot be agreeable to a thoroughly 

tical racing-man, like the owner of the second in Kisber's 

by, after taking a course which the plain bond fide interpreta- 
tion of the rules of racing would seem to justify, to be described as 
a frivolous objector. It rules are lax, those who sanctioned them, 
and who it them to remain in force, are deserving of blame, 
not those who read them as they are written, and take the proper 
measures to have them applied. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIR OF LORD ALTHORP. 


IR DENIS LE MARCHANT had many qualifications for 
the task of writing the Life of Lord Althorp, which he under- 
took at the request of his brother and successor, the fourth Lord 
Spencer. A life of official employment passed in intimate con- 
nexion with the principal members of the Whig party must have 
given Sir Denis Le Marchant an intimate knowledge of the poli- 
tical history of the time; and he was well acquainted with the 
subject of the present biography. Alone among the Whig leaders 
Lord Althorp was never alienated from Lord Brougham, who first 
brought Sir Denis Le Marchant into office. The Memoir, having 
been left unfinished, has been completed and arranged by Sir Henry 
Le Marchant, who acknowledges the value of suggestions which he 
has received from Lord Belper and from the late Lord Lyttelton. 
The work forms a valuable addition to the constantly accumulating 
mass of materials for the history of Lord Grey's Administration 
and of the Reform Bill; and it has the far higher merit of genuine 
biographical interest. Lord Althorp during his short public career 
exercised extraordinary influence, having done more than any of 
his colleagues to keep the Reform agitation within the bounds of 
law and of Parliamentary control. The first Reform Bill would 
have been with difficulty carried through the House of Commons 
if Lord Althorp had not, after a few weeks, taken the conduct of 
the measure out of the hands of Lord John Russell. During the 
two years’ struggle he never lost his temper; and, while he com- 
manded the unbounded confidence of his own followers, he pro- 
voked the smallest possible amount of hostility in the defeated 
— His authority depended wholly on the combination of 
igh moral qualities with plain common sense. Lord Altho 
had not a spark of genius; he was a very bad speaker, an 
his range of knowledge and accomplishments was narrow; but 
he was clear-headed, straightforward, and intellectually as well as 
morally honest. His rank and fortune, and his thorough sym- 
pathy with the tastes and pursuits of English gentlemen, redeemed, 
in the estimation of Tory squires, the decided and sometimes ex- 
treme Liberalism of his opinions. His well-known aversion to 
office inclined the House of Commons to attach additional value 
to the continuance of his services. During one of the many Minis- 
terial complications of the time Lord John Russell said, in answer 
to a charge of indirect contrivance, “ I might believe that Althorp 
would intrigue to lose his place, but never that he would intrigue 
to keep it.” Sagacious observers like Mr. Charles Greville were 
at first puzzled and almost scandalized by the success of a Minis- 
terial leader who never took the trouble to disguise his blunders ; 
but it was gradually found that he was generally in the right, 
even when he did little justice to his reasons. Sir Robert Peel 
complained that, when he had himself exposed in convincing lan- 
guage the defects of a statement by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, “ Althorp gets up, and takes off his hat, and shakes his 
head, and, before he has said a word, the House is satisfied that 
there was nothing in the argument against him.” Mr. Greville 
acutely remarks that the tolerance of which Lord Althorp was 
assured beforehand had the disadvantage of making him careless. 
The mistakes which another Minister must have elaborately ex- 
plained away were condoned as soon as Lord Althorp set himself 
right with a good-humoured smile. It is true that he was entirel 
exempt from the imputation of levity. His temperament, thoug 
cheerful, was neither humorous nor gay, and his habits were 
laborious. All his contemporaries liked a character which all men 
could understand. 

A political career which has secured to Lord Althorp a place in 
history extended only over four years. It is true that he had pre- 
viously been six-and-twenty years in the House of Commons, and 
that at the beginning of that period he had been for thirteen 
months a Lord of the Treasury ; but in those easy-going times he 
seldom took the trouble to come to London; and when he was 
compelled to make up a Board at the Treasury, he had relays of 
horses posted on the road, and rode down in the night that he 
might hunt with the Pytchley in the morning. After the down- 
fall of the Coalition Ministry, Lord Althorp attached himself to 
the section of the Liberal party which, under the lead of Mr. 
Whitbread, held opinions in advance of the orthodox Whigs. It 
may be incidentally remarked that Sir Denis Le Marchant’s cha- 
racters of Mr. Whitbread and of some of his contemporaries add 
much to the value of the work. Ashe observes, with unquestion- 
able truth, the Radical members of 1809 must not be confounded 
with those of our own time. “They belonged to the same class, 
were governed by the same social influences, and, with their com- 
mon political principles, it was plain that, if true to themselves, 
they could have no separate interests.” Some of the younger 
Radicals of the present day also belong to the same class with 
their more moderate allies and their political opponents; but 
they form a mere fraction of a numerous party which | has nothing 
to do with the social influences which affect themselves. As 
the Opposition became more and more powerless in consequence 
of the successes of Wellington in Spain, Lord Althorp almost 
ceased to attend the House, devoting himself by preference to his 
duties as Master of the Pytchley Hunt, a function which had 
become almost hereditary in his family. He was a bold rider, 


* Memoir of John Charles, Viscount Althorp, Third Earl Spencer. By 
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though he had not a safe seat; and he kept the hounds with 
rofuse liberality. The methodical taste which afterwards 
ound vent in the study of financial statistics led him to keep a 
minute and accurate journal of every run; and “ he kept an 
account of = shot he fired in the course of the year, whether 
he missed or killed, and made up the book periodically.” Among 
other pursuits which were then popular, he took great interest in 
the prize-ring, and he was himself a respectable proficient with 
the boxing-gloves. After his accession to the peerage and retire- 
ment from office, he was sometimes disturbed by a whimsical 
scruple or doubt whether he was not neglecting a duty in not 
regularly attending prize-fights. It was at a late period that he 
concentrated his interests on the breeding of stock. In sheep he 
acknowledged that the late Duke of Richmond excelled him; but 
in shorthorns he had no superior. Although, after his succession to 
the family estates, he found it necessary to practise strict economy, 
he was content to lose 3,000/. a year on his model stock farm. 

In 1814 Lord Althorp married at the age of thirty-two ; and the 
death of his wife in her first continement, after a happy lite of only 
four years, saddened and matured his character. One effect of the 
loss was to produce or cultivate strong religious feelings ; and he 
became more closely interested in politics as he cared less for his 
former amusements. ‘ My two lines of reading,” he said, soon 
after the death of Lady Althorp, “are divinity and political 
economy ; the first to do myself good; the other to enable me to 
do good to others.” Ina fragment of autobiography, begun after 
his retirement from political life, he avows with remarkable 
simplicity the questionable proposition that “the only object 
I ought to have in view is to secure my eternal happiness.” 
A more sophisticated intellect wouid have striven to dis- 

uise from itself the purely self-regarding motive which 
might be thought to defeat or neutralize itself. On Lord Althorp’s 
own showing his study of political economy was more meri- 
torious than his theological lucubrations; but good men are rarer 
than sound ethical reasoners, and Lord Althorp was a good 
man. After 1818 he became more regular in his attendance 
in the House of Commons, and he took an active part as a member 
of some important Committees. On the death of Lord Liverpool 
he at first strongly opposed the coalition of the Whigs with 
Canning, to whom he felt a strong aversion; but, apparently under 
the influence of Brougham, he was at last reconciled to the new 
Government. After the death of Canning, the selection of Lord 
Althorp by Huskisson, as Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
was the immediate cause of the fall of Lord Goderich’s feeble 
Administration. For some time he offered no active opposition to 
the Duke of Wellington's Government; but he supported more 
than one motion in favour of retrenchment, and he had gradually 
and unconsciously become the most trusted member of his party. 
It was not before the middle of the Session of 1830 that he was 
* chosen leader of the Whigs. He himself urged the claims of 
Brougham to the vacant post; but the Whigs insisted on their 
choice, and with the assent of Brougham himself Lord Althorp 
accepted the nomination. The unhesitating choice of the party 
between the two competitors was highly instructive. In know- 
ledge, in eloquence, in the power of swaying the House of Com- 
mons, and in popularity out of doors, Brougham was incomparably 
superior. Lord Althorp had the advantage of being one of the 
Whig aristocracy; and he was universally trusted, while his 
brilliant rival was capricious, unsteady, and prone to intrigue. [t 
is to the credit of both that they maintained their friendship 
and even their political alliance to the last. Sir’ Denis Le 
Marchant mentions for the first time a project of inducing Lord 
Spencer to form a Cabinet when Sir R. Peel's Government was 
supposed, in 1844, to be insecure. It seems that Lord Spencer 
was not indisposed to encourage the overture ; but he foretold his 
failure, because he thought himself bound in honour to propose 
Lord Brougham as Chancellor. It may be inferred that he disap- 
proved of Lord Melbourne’s exclusion of Brougham from the 
Government of 1835. It is strange that the most conscientious 
of statesmen should have deliberately preferred persunal claims to 
the public interest. 

On the fall of the Duke of Wellington’s Government Lord 
Althorp unwillingly became Chancellor of the Ixchequer and 
Ministerial leader. Notwithstanding the claims of his party on 
his services, he would probably have declined office if Lord Grey 
had not positively refused to form a Ministry without him. The 
profound repugnance to official life which he felt by anticipation 
never abated or varied. He consistently declared that he had 
sacrificed the happiness of his life to public duty; and on the first 
opportunity he finally abandoned political life. Lord Grey had reason 
for the importance which he attached to Lord Althorp’s aid. 
Among his own followers it would at the time have been impossi- 
ble to find another leader who would have been acceptable to the 
House of Commons. Brougham, even if the party would have 
endured his appointment, could not have afforded to sacrifice his 
ap oe for a strictly political career. Lord John Russell and 

. Stanley had not yet attained sufficient Parliamentary rank to 
entitle them to seats in the Cabinet. Sir James Graham was a 
comparatively new and doubtful recruit; and Lord Grey could 
not be expected, even if he had fully appreciated the ability of 
Lord Palmerston, to select as his confidential lieutenant a re- 
cent seceder from the Tory ranks. Sir Denis Le Marchant 
makes, without mentioning his authority, the novel and remark- 
able statement that Lord Palmerston proposed himself to Lord 
Grey as leader of the House of Commons. He could not refuse 
to acquiesce in the preference which had been given to Lord 


Althorp ; and, fortunately for himself, though he had already beer 
nearly twenty years in office, he could afford to wait. On Lord 
Althorp’s retirement Lord Palmerston was not even thought of as 
his successor; and it was not until six-and-twenty years had 
elapsed from the formation of Lord Grey's Government that he 
assumed his proper place as Prime Minister and leader of the 
House of Commons. The Reform Bill could scarcely have been 
carried by a Minister who accepted it as an unwelcome, though 
necessary, measure. Lord Althorp thoroughly es the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and he would not unwillingly have rendered it 
still more democratic. The vicissitudes of the contest are fully 
recorded by Sir Denis Le Marchant, who was at the time principal 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor; but there was little to add to 
many previous narratives, and especially to Mr. Greville’s minute 
and accurate aceount of Lord Grey’s negotiations with the waverers 
who followed Lord Harrowby and Lord Wharncliffe. As the 
biographer of Lord Althorp, Sir Denis Le Marchant properly 
records the wretched squabble which ended in the resigna- 
tion of Lord Grey, and in Lord Althorp’s retention of his office 
under Lord Melbourne. Brougham’s restless love of intrigue, 
the awkward indiscretion of Mr. Littleton, the Irish Secretary, the 
vulgar and faithless cunning of O'Connell, and the excessive sensi- 
tiveness of Lord Grey, are perhaps more fully illustrated by the 
— biographer than by any previous writer. Lord Althorp 
imself for once appears to disadvantage as an honest bungler. 
Those who take the trouble to study the details will have 
no difficulty in understanding a disagreeable story. Lord Grey, 
on the demand of Lord Wellesley, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, included in a Coercion Bill certain provisions against public 
meetings which were denounced as tyrannical by O'Connell. Lord 
Brougham privately entreated Lord Wellesley to facilitate the 
passage of the Bill by withdrawing his statement that the ob- 
noxious clauses were necessary. Lord Wellesley, preferring the 
supposed convenience of the Government to the interests of 
and order, assented to the request, and Mr. Littleton communicated 
the secret to O'Connell under a pledge of confidence, which was of 
course immediately violated by the unscrupulous demagogue. In 
the meantime Lord Althorp and Mr. Littleton found that the 
Prime Minister was less willing than themselves to understand or 
accept the inconsistent statements of the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord 
Grey's family, if not himself, suspected that the whole intrigue 
had been devised by Brougham in the hope of supplanting his 
chief; but the more charitable construction of his conduct is 
probably just. A violent and passionate remonstrance addressed 
to Lord Althorp on the supposed dissolution of the Government 
shows that Brougham was taken by surprise at the result of his own 
indirect proceedings. Lord Althorp had acted indiscreetly, and 
he was compromised by Mr. Littleton’s less excusable blunders ; 
but it never occurred to any party in the transaction to doubt his 
uprightness of intention. 1t was at Lord Grey’s urgent desire that 
he finally consented to retain the office of which he was finally 
relieved at his father’s death three months afterwards. 

A mere notice of well-known political transactions does injustice 
to Sir Denis Le Marchant’s work. His biography sustains its inte- 
rest and proves its accuracy by the entire consistency of Lord 
Althorp’s character from the beginning to the end of his life. In 
his case the boy was father of the man. A letter to his father 
written at seven years old shows the same tastes which he re- 
tained in his maturer years, and illustrates his faculty of coming 
to the point in his statements :— 

“ Dear Papa, 

“T went to Brington Hill this morning, and catched four rabbits, and 
there was a good many people; and I did not know who they were all. 
We threw off at ten o’clock—Tartar and Bowler and Puneh and Turpin 
did very well, but Jenny’s puppy did not do well, for she cried at the 
bushes—Fanny did very well too, I rode upon Castlebar and Ned Corns 
was behind. John Townshend and James walked by me, and I went a 
gallop, and had good sport. When you come back there is to be a race in 
which you are to.run, and so shall John Townshend, and Jack Corns and 
Peter. I am to ride on Ginger, and you shall ride on Cowslip ; I got three 
horses at the races at Northampton, and yours is a very good one. You 
have been a long time away, so no more. 

“ Jack Spencer, Viscount Althorp.” 


His sister, Lady Lyttelton, in a letter to her daughter, gives a 
touching accuunt of his last moments. “ He said that he deeply 
felt that his had been a happy life, and that he was now most happy ; 
but that this did not diminish the joy with which he obeyed the 
awful summons, and accepted the call to heavenly peace.” Pro- 
bably the chief drawback to the happiness of his lite, except the 
loss of his wife, had been the political success which made him 
eminent and useful. 


BROOM’S PHILOSOPHY OF LAW.* 


bag es is hardly anything more remarkable in the literature of 
English law than the want of good elementary books, unless 
it be the singular failure of almost all modern attempts to provide 
for it. The present work, notwithstanding its ambitious and ill- 
chosen title, whose relation to anything in the contents we have 
been unable to discover, appears to be in substance an attempt in 
this direction. Dr. Broom tells us that it “ is meant for perusal 
not only by law students, but by the public,” and “exhibits the 
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elements of our existing law.” A book that should really do this 
in a moderate compass, with any tolerable method, with competent 
accuracy, and with sutlicient literary skill to make it interesting to 
teaders willing to be interested, would undoubtedly be of the 
greatest value. But it is unhappily quite impossible to say that 
the book now before us answers any such description. In the first 
place, the elements which it purports to exhibit turn out to be the 
elements not of the law of England as a whole, but only of certain 
limited though important branches of it. Contract, Wrong, and 
Crime are the only general heads dealt with in these chapters, and 
it is hardly needful to state that these are very far from making up 
the whole body of the law. Why these particular heads have been 
chosen we are left to guess as best we may; the text gives no ex- 
planation. Irom the titlepage we gather that the book is in fact 
an outgrowth of several courses of lectures extending over a space 
of many years, and one can only presume that one or more distinct 
and independent courses were devoted to each of these distinct 
topics. ach of them is in itself a natural and proper topic for a 
course of lectures; nor is there any harm in afterwards bringing 
them all together in one volume. But authors and publishers are 
no less bound than dealers in more gross and material com- 
modities to describe with reasonable correctness the wares they 
bring to market ; and it appears to us, especially when we consider 
that the book is partly meant for laymen, who cannot be presumed 
to know by mere inspection how much of “ the elements of our 
existing law ” will not be found in it, that in this case there has 
been a certain laxity in the observance of that elementary duty. 

Putting the question of nomenclature aside, however, let us 
consider these chapters on the merits of their actual contents. 
Every one of the subjects here dealt with is a large and abundant 
one, and demands a careful exercise of choice and method in order 
to make it clear, even in its most general features, to a reader 
coming to it for the first time. We may fairly assume that such a 
reader is here contemplated, but in our judgment he is not likely 
to be much enlightened ; or, if he is, it will be by his own etivrts 
in digesting and re-arranging in his mind the materials thus put 
before him. The method tollowed by Dr. Broom, if method it can 
be called, consists in starting a chapter with the statement of a 
few generalities of the barest kind, and then running off without 
further explanation into a long string of instances which might 
almost have been taken at random just as they were noted up in a 
commonplace book. The special subdivisions of the main topic 
are brought in anywhere and anyhow by way of digression, and as 
often as not are only to be found piecemeal in two or three different 
places. We begin with a chapter of Prefatory Observations on 
“ The Province of Law.’ One is rather surprised at the outset by 
learning that the Common Law of England has been derived 
“ from enactments of the Legislature” among other sources ; but 
let that pass. Then we have paragraphs about the construction of 
statutes and the theory of judicial precedents, which have much to 
do with the determination and administration of the law, but to 
our poor apprehension very little with the definition of its province 
—which indeed is not a legal question at all. Then comes a some- 
what confused statement of the distinction between civil and 
criminal law; then two or three instances of civil wrongs; then a 
sudden digression about fraud in its civil and criminal aspects— 
and so on jor tweaty pages. This, for example, is a singular para- 
graph to find in a general introductory discourse on “The Pro- 
vince of Law ” :— 

Subject to the condition that no riot be committed, a nuisance may some- 

times ve abated, iv. removed and put a stop to, by the person whom it in- 
juriously affects. The treasurer of a County Court has been held justified 
in breaking open the offices of the registrar ot the Court, during the absence 
of that official, in order to get at the books kept by bim, with a view to 
their being audited. Here no breach of the peace could have ensued from 
the act of violence in question. So if A. take goods out of the actual 
possession of B. against his will, B. may justify using force for retaking the 
goods, and so may set upa good ground of defence in an action of assault ; 
and if goeds are obtained under colour of a contract of sale, but really by 
trick and fraud, the semblance of a contract disappears—the property in 
the goods does not pass, and they may be recaptured. 
As to the relevance of this in the place where it comes, we leave the 
reader to judge. As to the matter, we very much doubt whether 
the last proposition be true, and at all events it is not borne out 
by the cases cited in the notes, which are far from going to such 
an extent. Dr. Broom has certainly taken care to give plenty of 
references to recent authorities; but, although it is now under- 
stood that, other things being equal, recent authorities are the 
better, it is likewise understood that one should iirst be assured of 
their being in point. As to the manner and general utility, we 
confess that, when we have occasion for this kind of reading, we 
very much prefer Fisher's Digest. 

After this we are abruptly taken to Contract; it does not 
appear why, but we have already waived that question. We 
very soon come to the familiar story of the old Common 
Law rule against the assignment of a chose in action having 
been devised by the wisdom of our ancestors to repress liti- 
gation. Now one must not be too hard on Dr. Broom about 
this, as he does no more than almost all the modern books 
haye done in ting without question an assertion first made 
by Coke. Still it is the kind of thing which a writer professing 
a philosophical interest in his subject might not unreasonably 
have paused to look into. When one does look into it, the 
result which comes out is that Coke's dictum is a mere rhetorical 
flourish (and, moreover, limited in its application by the context 
in which it occurs), and that, so far as one can e out by the 
light of the Year Books and of general analogies, the doctrine 


was in truth no politic invention, but, in this connexion at any 
rate, simply belonged to the ancient conception of contract as a 
strictly personal relation between the original parties. A little 
further on the terms votdable and votd are introduced without 
explanation, so that a student might think them synonymous ; 
whereas there is an important difference between them, which 
is, indeed, often lost sight of in the books, but for that very reason 
should be the more diligently and distinctly pointed out in ele- 
mentary teaching. In like manner we presently read of a contract 
“implied by law end inferred by a jury,” which is just what it 
cannot be; here, again, a distinction that ought to be made clear 
from the first is not merely omitted but obscured. Dr. Broom is 
of course not answerable for the unfortunate double meaning with 
which the term “implied contract” is used, standing sometimes 
for a real though not express agreement “inferred by a jury,” some- 
times fur an obligation independent of agreement, the arising of 
which on a particular state of facts is a question of law; but one 
main use of such exposition as is here undertaken is to give timely 
warning and explanation to the learner on difficulties of this kind. 
The language here used is only fitted to perplex him. To make 
his confusion even worse, we find mixed up in this context one or 
two instances of legal presumptions touching the intention of the 
parties to certain kinds of contracts as to events on which the con- 
tract itself is silent, which is yet a third and different matter. 

There is a chapter entitled “ Mercantile Contracts” containing 
many things that have nothing to do with mercantile as distin- 
guished from other contracts, and not one word on the really pe- 
culiar and characteristic features of the Law Merchant. There is 
something about agency, something about fraud, and something 
about illegality, but nothing whatever about negotiable instruments, 
nor about the rules governing public employments of a commercial 
kind, such as a carrier’s, which from a still older time have been 
embodied in the Common Law as being ‘‘ the custom of the realm.” 
Moreover, it is said that ‘in regard to a mercantile contract the 
nicest good faith must be observed,” which is an excellent moral 
precept as regards all contracts, but is not correct as a proposition 
of law. For instance, something far short of “the nicest good 
faith ” is admitted in the contract of sale of goods, as appears by a 
remarkable case decided within the last few years. A special 
duty to communicate all material facts within the party’s know- 
ledge does exist in one or two special classes of contracts, but is 
distinctly treated as exceptional. 

The following chapter, on “ Written Instruments,” is mixed up, 
like the last, with miscellaneous information. We are told here 
that a bond is the simplest of deeds. It has always appeared to 
us to be the most artificial and perplexed. The first specimen of 
it that a law student sees is usually the bond which he executes 
on his admission to one of the Inns of Court; and, as far as our 
experience goes, the effect of it to a novice is highly puzzling. 
The instrument may be described as a promise, stated in a curi- 
ously involved manner, to pay a sum of money if a specified event 
does not happen. The happening of this event, which may be the 
payment of money, the observance of the rules of a Society, or any 
other lawful act, is the only real object of the parties, and is in fact 
the thing contracted for. I want to promise A that I will ride to 
York ; first, I profess myself bound to pay, say, 100/, to A, and 
then it is explained that, if I ride to York, Iam to pay nothing. 
Such is the form of the simplest of deeds, which Dr. Broom’s 
cursory statement almost assumes to be known by the light of 
nature. ‘The absurdity of the whole thing is completed by the 
modern statutes which in many cases expressly forbid the Courts 
to enforce the instrument according to its terms, 

Under the head of “ Legal Principles applied to Contracts” the 
expounder proceeds to give a number of instances whose order 
and connexion we have failed to trace. There is a digression 
on the duties of Railway Companies to passengers, without so 
much as a hint at the existence of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act. The chapter on Torts is very simply constructed. 
A tort, we are told, is the infringement of a right; then follows 
an enumeration of various rights which may be infringed. It 
is perhaps a real question, however, whether a distinct genus 
of torts ought to stand at all in the arrangement of English 
law. The position of delicts in Roman law may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that most of the injuries to property 
or possession which with us come under the head of trespass were 
remedied in the Roman system, not by actions ex delicto, but by 
real or possessory actions. Delicts, therefore, correspond to a real 
division in procedure at all events. But the Common Law has not, 
if it ever had, any Real Actions in the Roman sense; even our 
old “ real actions,” all but the writ of right, were merely posses- 
sory ; and the modern possessory actions are historically special 
variations of proceedings ex delicto. So that Tort, instead of being 
a genus co-ordinate with divers others, has really come to swallow 
up almost every part of our private civil law which does not come 
under the head of Contract. Practically the chief use of it is to 
lump together in a rough provisional way various topics which 
have really little in common except that for various reasons they 
have not been made the subject of monographs. 

A good proportion of — is given, and so far rightly, to the 
somewhat difficult topic of Negligence. But Dr. Broom’s language 
is sadly wanting in precision. First he says breach of duty may 
include negligence; then he speaks of “the distinction between 
breach of duty and negligence”; then he repeats that negligence 
is “ one phase of breach of duty”; then he varies it again by say- 
ing that “ the phrase ‘breach of duty’ may be identical with the 
term ‘negligence.’” All this time he never explains the main 
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thing to be explained—namely, that negligence in a legal sense is 
a purely negative expression, meaning the omission of that amount 

care which the law sees fit to require in the particular case, 
either as a positive duty or as the condition of asserting a 
right; and that the real question always is, What is the 
measure of the care which the law did in this case require? 
Further on, in the chapters dealing with the criminal law, the 
marvellously absurd Common Law definition of larceny, whereby 
a carrier was a thief if he opened a bale of the goods entrusted 
to him and took some of them, but not if he took the whole bale, 
is given, together with this consequence of it, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. After an interval of thirty 

es we find the like treatment of “the curious results ”—curious 
indeed in their ynabl and “nice distinctions ”—nice 
in Chaucer's as well as in the modern sense—which spring from the 
doctrine that there can be no larceny of things annexed to the 
freehold. These absurdities were no doubt sufliciently exposed 
about two centuries ago in a certain “ Dialogue of the Common 
Laws of England,” written by the founder of the English school of 
the philosophy of law; but Dr. Broom can hardly presume this to 


be so well known to his lay readers that further explanation is 
he motto on Dr. Broom’s title-page—a motto more than once 


used by law reporters, and for their works a very fitting one—is 
His utere mecum. The pronoun refers, we presume, to the autho- 
rities made use of in the composition of these lectures. Lawyers 
and students will doubtless continue to use those authorities ; but 
we conceive that they will be little assisted in so doing by such 
slight and inadequate guidance as is here offered to them. 


THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS.* 


tape novel has so often passed through experimental phases 
only to return, time after time, to the ordinary mechanical level 
of gossiping narrative, that it is perhaps idle to speculate on its 
future form; but just now it seems to be chiefly used for 
the illustration and discussion of social problems presented in 
a fanciful aspect. George Eliot puts the case of an ambitious 
girl whose first principle of conduct is not to be like other 
girls. Mr. Black also exhibits a dashing young lady in despe- 
rate conflict with the conventionalities of society, but subdued 
by love. Mr. Hardy takes another kind of problem; given an 
aspiring and clever woman, the daughter of a butler still in 
service, with brothers and sisters dependent on her for support, 
who finds her way as a guest to the table where her tather 
waits, and is troubled with offers of marriage which add to the 
difficulties of her peculiar position, how would she be likely to 
act ? and he treats it in his witty and poetical way. And in the 
work now before us, which has been appearing in instalments in 
the same magazine as Mr. Hardy’s, Mrs. Linton also sets 
herself to the working out of an ideal position as illustrative 
of social perplexities. In each of these cases the philoso- 
phical aim is much the same, though the ‘ of treat- 
ment varies. The authors of Dantel Deronda and Madcap Violet 
adhere pretty consistently to the limits of ordinary possibility, 
while the other two are disposed to give more license to the 
imagination. We must say for ourselves that we consider the 
various exercise of every kind of mind and talent in fiction to be 
so desirable that we are ready to accept any good story on its 
own theory, unless there is something positively objectionable 
about it. And, indeed, this is only fair. A close representation of 
the everyday incidents of life is very well in its way, especially 
when characterized by deep feeling and delicate art; but there is 
no reason for limiting the efforts of fiction to this kind of 
delineation ; and we are therefore glad to see a free range of fancy 
and invention. Although we have just coupled the Atonement of 
Leam Dundas and The Hand of Ethelberta in the same general 
category, it would be a — mistake to suppose that they 
have, except their originality and romantic air, anything in 
common. Mrs. Linton looks at life froma point of view of her 
own, and certainly not with the genial com ney and whimsi- 
cal humour of the other novelist. Her book produces on the 
reader as he goes through it very conflicting impressions, the 
balance of which he may at the close find some difficulty in 
striking, especially if he adopts the ordinary notion that a novel 
is intended solely as light ing and amusement. Those 
who take up the work before us with this expectation will cer- 
tainly be very much disappointed; and indeed we should not 
be surprised if those who judge of a literary dish by the first 
spoonful were tempted to give it up in a state of mind at once 
exasperated and perplexed. In the first place, in order to enter 


‘into the spirit of the story, it is necessary to bear in mind that 


Mrs. Linton is not a sayer of smooth and soothing things. She has 
her own views of life, and on the whole finds it very jagged and un- 
satisfactory, except in so far as its systematic hypocrisy is redeemed 
by occasicnal impulses of superior sentiment and passion. How far 

is is a true or complete view of life it is unnecessary here to dis- 
cuss. There are aspects of society which, asit seems to us, the writer 
leaves too much on one side, and the tone of bitterness and mutiny 
which breaks out occasionally in the course of the narrative has 
undoubtedly something morbid about it ; nor can we say that she 


* The Atonement of Leam Dundas. A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, 
Author of “Patricia Kemball,” “Lizzie Lorton,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
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does not carry her conscientious and unco ising desire not 
to stoop to mere giving of pleasure and amusement a little too far. 
We should be sorry to deter any one capable of appreciating such a 
work from reading it by saying that it is a very serious produe- 
tion ; yet the writer's seriousness, her keen sense of the evils and 
waywardness of modern society, and of the duty of speaking out 
about them, must be taken into aecount in judging of her narra- 
tive. We ought to add, however, that, if it is serious, # is cer- 
tainly not dull. Mrs. Linton has devised a series of incidents of 
a very striking and suggestive character which are perhaps not 
impossible, though they hang together in a way which strikes one 
as, in some respects, inconsistent ; but, however that may be, she 
is entitled to have the conditions on which her story is based 
distinctly recognized and kept in mind. 

The heroine, Leam Dundas, is the offspring of two very un- 
lovely and repulsive beings. Her mother, Pepita, who exercises 
the deepest influence on her character, is presented to us as “a 
superbly beautiful Spanish woman, with the face of a sibyl, the 
temper of a fiend, the brutality of a savage, and ignorance to corre- 
spond.” She went about in the morning in unsavoury garments, 
her long black hair tangled and uncombed, and her superb sibylline 
face innocent of soap and water and loaded with yesterday’s powder 
and paint ; and did not rub off the coating of white of egg which 
she substituted for ablution, do her hair, or put on a decent gown, 
till far into the afternoon. She was not only queer in these ways, 
but hated English society, and preferred to spend her time swing- 
ing in a hammock in the garden and puffing cigarettes and thump- 
ing a zambomba or Spanish drum, improvised from a bladder and 
an inverted tlower-pot. When she did not agree with any observa- 
tion which was made to her, she replied, “ You do lie,” or “ You 
are as stupid as a pig.” Another of her amusements. was 2 box of 
dolls, which she shared with her little daughter. One of these 
was dressed like the Devil, and was called “ Kl senor papa” —that 
is, Mr. Dundas, for whom, of all others, Mrs. Dundas had the keenest 
hatred and contempt. He had in his loose youth been captivated by 
her animal beauty, when he first picked her up in a small wayside 
tavern in the wilds of Andalusia; but she had married him only 
to suit her own purposes, and had observed that his admiration had 
fallen off after the first hot flush. When she was transplanted 
from Spain toa dull, damp English village, where sunshine was 
rare and fruit sour and scanty, where there were no festas, 
no bull-fights, no castanets, no flowers, no colours, no priests, 
no saints, she felt that she had been deluded and betrayed, and 
began simply to rage against her situation, and revenge her- 
self on her husband. She was violent and paroxysmal in every- 
thing; hating her mate with sustained intensity, and perpetu- 
ally insulting him in the most opprobrious way; loving her 
daughter, caressing her extravagantly, yet at times beating her 
savagely, and once even making her teeth meet in the child’s lean 
brown arm. Her favourite lesson to Leam was that all Pro- 
testants were pigs, good only to be roasted by slow fires ; and once, 
to express her feelings on the subjeet, she took the cat as representa- 
tive of the parson, tied a pair of paper bands round its neck, and 
erying “ Preach Birkett, preach; the one as good as the other,” 
kept it hanging up till it died. Then she kicked it aside, saying, 
“ 1 wish it had been the man-dog instead. A priest with a wife, 
pah! he should be burnt.” Mr. Dundas, this fury’s husband, is 
a weak, amorous fool, who sees he has made a mistake, returns 
Pepita’s abuse in kind, and takes no interest in his daughter. 

At the opening of the story, Leam, living between two open 
enemies, had chosen her side, and clung to her mother with 
a kind of religious fervour. She had been taught to dislike 
and despise her father, to think herself a true Spaniard, and 
to abominate English people and Protestants. She had no sense 
of religion except this, and a dim veneration of, and trust in, 
the saints and the Virgin Mary, and was densely ignorant both as 
to conduct and knowledge. She was absolutely destitute, we are 
told, of any fragment of moral sense besides her passionate fidelity 
to her vixen of a mother. “The words right and wrong 
were words having no meaning for her, and she knew no 
barrier, save material impossibility, between herself and her 
desires.” She tried to coax the saints by prayer, but rated 
them soundly if they neglected her desires. This is her state 
at fourteen:—“ A mere bit of brute material, potential, not active ; 
a soul unborn ; a heart untouched save by one affection ; a spirit im- 
prisoned ; an intellect unawakened ; a vitalized machine after the 
wpe of humanity, but as yet only a machine ” ; “ volcanic forces 
or the present battened down, and with the surface smoothness 
unrent and undisturbed.” She was shy and taciturn, meagre 
and undeveloped, a dark-eyed melancholy little statue, too proud 
to ery and too shy to thaw. Other children dreaded her, and 
she dreaded them, and shrank away. The event which first 
broke through the stagnation of her existence was her mother’s 
sudden death in a fit of apoplexy, brought on by an outbreak 
of frantic jealousy at the suspected attention of her husband to 
another woman. This was a mysterious person, calling herself 
Mme. de Montfort, which in confidence to friends was raised 
to “ Countess,” who had suddenly appeared one night, with 
an infant girl, in the village of North Aston and settled there, 
having, as the reader is led to suppose, given the child a dose 
of opium to serve as a aap for exciting the sympathy of the 
residents and explaini er abrupt stoppage on her journey. It 
comes out afterwards that she was a thoroughly disrep) ad- 
venturess ; but her good looks and plausible manners conciliated 
her new friends, and were especially powerful in their effect on 
Mr. Dundas. She descri so of cn 
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American clergyman, married to a French nobleman, and after- 
wards living in London; and told such absurd and improbable 
stories that it is difficult to understand why her imposture was 
not detected. However, she marries Mr. Dundas within a year after 
he became a widower, and takes her place in North Aston society. 
This event appeared dreadful to Leam, who regarded the marri 

as an atrocious injury to her mother, whom she supposed to 

grieving in heaven. hen she hears of the impending event, she 
flies out against her father for having made mamma miserable 
while she lived, and now ing her miserable in another world. 
She tells him that if the saints forgot her mamma, she will not, 
and she will never acknowledge another ; if another come she will 
kill her. But her father only laughs at her excitement. We can 
hardly, however, conceive of any one educated as a gentleman, 


however weak and wicked, suggesting to his own daughter that | 


her mother was more likely to be ina place of torment than in 
heaven. Leam hid herself in the woods on the day of the wedding, 
and afterwards proclaimed open war against the new mistress of 
the house. The thought of her mamma was constantly in her 
mind; she feared the saints had deserted her, and that she had to 
look only to her own poor hands and bewildered brain to protect her 
mother’s memory and revenge her wrongs. She heard a voice 
murmuring in her ear, “ Little Leama, I am unhappy ; sweetheart, 
do not let me be unhappy.” When her new mamma and her 
father came home from their wedding trip, all this became more 
agonizing to her, and she resolved that the stranger must some- 
how be swept out of the place she had usurped. The girl had 
trusted to the saints to do it, but they had made no sign, and 
now she was thrown on her own resources. One day she had 
chanced, when with a playmate, the son of a retired doctor in the 

i , to be in the laboratory, and had heard from him of the 
operation of poisons. This had a strange fascination for Leam, and, 
watching her pees she stole a little bottle of prussic acid. On 
the evening of Mr.and Mrs. Dundas’s return, the bride was found lying 
dead in her bed-room, with a phial of cherry-water on the table 
near her. There were all sorts of surmises as to the cause of 
death ; the jury attributed it to an over-dose of the cherry-water, 
but many people thought she had poisoned herself. The inquest 
was, as usual, a mere farce, and there was no post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body. Ifthere had been, it would have been found that 
it was something more potent than cherry-water which had been 
administered. This, in fact, was the use which Leam had made 
of the poison she had appropriated from Dr. Corfield’s laboratory. 
She had gone into the bed-room which had previously been her 
mother’s, to take a last look at it before it was desecrated by the 
new-comer ; had noticed the phial on the table ; and, as if by a flash 
of inspiration, saw that now her chance had come of revenging her 
mother, and poured the prussic acid into the bottle. 

After this catastrophe, Mr. Dundas sent Leam to a boarding- 
school, shut up his house, and went abroad. Four years te go 
before they returned together to the old home. Leam by 
this time gone through a process of civilization; she was no 
longer a little savage, but a well-bred, graceful young lady; 
grave, quiet, and laconic. She had also discovered the 
nature of the crime which she had committed as an act 
of devotion to her mother, and the gulf which had thus 
been created between her and the rest of the world. The 
memory of that dreadful deed overshadowed her life, and 
though remorse was not always present with her, it broke out at 
intervals in gusty storms. She was alone in the world, isolated 
from all around her, and with a terrible secret shut up in her 
heart. When the sense of sin was most burning, she felt as if she 
must at once make avowal of her hideous tale; then the instinct of 
self-preservation would come into play, and she would rush out 
for a long solitary ramble onthe moor. The poor girl’s fluctuations 
and sufferings under this terrible pressure are described with much 
force and pathos. Nothing can be more tender and delicate than the 
way in which the dawning of her pure and almost unconscious love 
for Edgar Harrowby—a worthless fellow, though Leam does not sus- 
pect it—and the dreamlike happiness which suddenly comes over her 
when she finds her love returned are brought out. It seems to hér as 
if the dark passage in her history has now been blotted out, and that 
in the indulgence of a natural affection a new life has been opened 
up to her—a sense of “home and rest to one very tired and long 
lost.” The vision, however, is only the fitful gleam that heralds 
the storm, the parting of the clouds before they close in darkness 
and make day night. We cannot attempt to follow this deep and 
touching study in detail, but must be content to say that it reveals 
a power of delineation, going below mere surface characteristics, 
of a very high kind. 

It is in this of the book undoubtedly that Mrs. Linton is 
seen at her best, and we could almost wish that she had allowed 
it to stand by itself as a proof of what she can do when she chooses 
to concentrate her mind upon a distinct subject, and to restrain the 
discursiveness which occasionally leads her astray. There is much 
in the early part of this novel which seems to us needlessly rough 
and disagreeable, and the main plot is also weakened by idle com- 
aw which only divert attention from what ought to be the 

eading feature of the story. Madame de Montfort is a very com- 
monplace adventuress, and has an air of being introduced into the 
Dundas’s i iage, wi ine Harrowby, also helps the 
story very little, and ee i @ of old Gryce is oe only absurd 
in itself, but quite uous. It is significant that in these 
padding parts of the work the style of the author is apt to 
sink into a looseness and slovenliness which contrast strangely 


with the compressed power and finish with which the cen- 
tral idea is worked out. The weird beauty and spiritual 
bewilderment of Leam are depicted with delicate grace and 
vividness, and the little glimpses of scenery—not thrust in 
to make up for want of incident, or elaborated under the delusion 
that a catalogue of colours is equivalent to a picture, but coming 
in naturally as a background—show the hand of a true artist. 
Perhaps the most serious fault of this work is the tendency to 
throw out what may be called nagging remarks on opinions, 
types of character, and ways of life which are distasteful to the 
writer. Thus there is in the present novel a continued insistance 
on the notion that the upper class are a set of hypocrites, who harden 
their hearts against the poor, and have no real charity or 
sympathy. In the description of the village of North Aston 
the “ stately mansions of the local aristocracy on the slopes in 
favoured a Sa are contrasted with the ill-ventilated, ill-con- 
structed, unhealthy cottages among the swamp and drainage of the 
bottom. This tone runs all through. The rector is represented 
as having a profound contempt for the poor, and no interest in his 
clerical duties beyond the fact that they yield him an income. His 
daughter is called a model English girl, “ orthodox and lady-like,” 
yet cold-hearted, intensely selfish, who, when she marries, will 
treat her “servants as serfs” whom she has “ bought in soul as 
well as body, in mind as well as muscle,” and will shirk the trouble 
of looking after her children. This strain of sneering at orthodoxy 
and respectability may no doubt be justified in certain cases ; but 
its introduction as a sort of refrain in a novel conveys a one-sided 
and discoloured view of life, and is besides obviously a defect 
in art. The object of an author should be, not to irritate or offend 
his readers, but to conciliate them, and bring them into sympathy 
with his narrative. Still, with all its defects, Leam Dundas is a 
very remarkable and interesting book, with a true intellectual 
flavour and intensity which are very rare in current fiction. 


TO THE VICTORIA FALLS OF THE ZAMBESI.* 


A BOOK of travel does not altogether depend on its freshness 
to recommend it, and yet we do not see why it should be 
supposed to gain, like wine, by being “laid down” for a certain 
number of years. But it appears to be becoming a not unusual 
practice to publish travelling reminiscences after an inexpli- 
cable delay. More than one volume that we have lately noticed 
has supplied instances in point, and now we have Mr. Edward 
Mohr giving us a narrative of South African wanderings and 
sporting adventures which took place no less than seven years ago. 
A good deal has happened since then in some of the districts he 
d through. The excitement of the diamond-digging attained 
its height; our colonists have had a fair share of chronic troubles 
with their aboriginal neighbours and the Dutch boers, and the 
dependency of Natal in particular has been in a political ferment. 
But, as Mr. Mohr only concerns himself incidentally with local 
politics or social changes, the fact that events of some historical 
importance have taken place since he visited the country does not 
seriously impair the igen hed his —, His objects were prin- 
ci sporting, thoug y scientific ; he. has written a pleasi 
style, and his translator has him 
every justice. As might be surmised from his name, Mr. Mohr is 
a German; and as his countrymen have scattered themselves all 
over the world, he never found himself far from the German 
Fatherland, even in the wild borderland which divides the South 
Africansettlements from thesavage interior, oramong the bold miners 
and elephant-hunters who push their way into the wilderness. For 
himself, it was his intention to make the journey from Natal 
through the Free State, the ewe Republic, and the 
ill-detined territories of the great Matabele tribe to the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi—an intention which he happily carried into effect, 
having been fortunate in securing the company of a compatriot, 
Herr Adolph Hiibner, a mining engineer of some celebrity. Con- 
sequently he opened up no new country, and cannot be said to have 
made any actual contributions to our knowledge of African geo- 
graphy. Throughout the journey he came upon parties of white 
adventurers, who had gone out for the most part after ivory. But 
as he went amply provided with astronomical instruments, and 
was indefatigable in taking observations and determining localities, 
his labours are likely to prove useful to those who may follow him. 
Nothing strikes us more in successive works on African travel 
than the steady way in which the interior is being opened up, 
though the progress of colonization may not go forward very 
rapidly. As the game recedes before the advance of the settlers 
and the multiplication of white trading adventurers, the difficulties 
diminish that used to loom so large. What was waste and 
wilderness in the last generation is now picketed by snug farm- 
steadings, whose inmates are ready to barter farm luxuries for tea 
and cotiee, powder and shot. Trustworthy information as to the 
easiest routes is to be obtained far towards the interior, and the 
ponderous waggons, instead of pioneering their own way, jolt 
forward over rough-made tracks which marvellously facilitate their 
progress. For, as Mr. Mohr points out, in the African jungle as 
much as anywhere else, “ce n’est que le premier pas qui cofte.” 
The passage of the first waggon involves the felling of trees 
and of scrub, with the occasional of 
sand-banks when some deep river-course has to forded. 


* Tc the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. Translated from the German of 
Edward Mohr by N D’Anvers. London: Sampson Low & Uo. 1876. 
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But when once a waggon has gone by, others may follow com- 
tively easily; and accordingly, when the news gets about 
that a single white man has passed forward anywhere, there are 
sure always to be watchful gy gy of his who will not be far 
behind him. And nowadays the r of trouble with the 
savages is very much less than it used to Should the stranger 
fall between hostile tribes in times of war, it is quite possible that 
he may suffer from the disturbed state of the country ; but, 
if things are quiet, he has seldom anything more to fear than an 
irritating detention, with the idea of taxing him more heavily. 
The chiefs have become alive to their own interests; they fully 
realize the profits of the regular trade that opens to them a market 
for their skins, ivory, and ostrich feathers ; and, besides, they have 
a wholesome anak. of the retribution that may possibly follow 
any act of violence. Mr. Mohr relates how, on a former journey, 
he left his unprotected waggons to the care of the Matabele, while 
absent on a shooting expedition, although they were stocked with 
abundance of everything that is most precious in native eyes. 
And on this oécasion he acknowledges the thoughtfulness of the 
Matabele chief when an unsparing war of succession was on the 
int of breaking out in the tribe. Peremptory orders were 
issued that all the white men should return to the frontier; and 
at first general indignation was felt. But the chief explained 
that his intention was to send them out of the way of harm, and 
the explanation was received as entirely satisfactory. It would 
a ,in fact, that now the chief inconveniences of travel south 
of the Zambesi are those natural obstructions which time can do 
little or nothing to remove—the unhealthiness of the country, 
the scarcity of water, and the poisonous tsetze fly. As to the 
first of these, it is Mr. Mohr’s opinion that sickness may be gener- 
ally avoided proper precaution and a judicious selection of 
camping ground. As for water, although there are deserts where 
there is none of it to be found in the dry season, yet in the wooded 
country the —— pools and springs are being steadily disco- 
vered as exploration proceeds. Again, although no remedy has as 
yet been discovered for the fatal bite of the tsetze, it has been 
ved that the fly is strictly confined within certain well-defined 
fimits. In short, Mr. Mohr asserts that patience rather than 
courage is the indispensable quality for the African explorer; and 
although a man ought to have strong nerves to sleep tranquilly to 
a serenade of lions, or to dodge the mad rush of the wounded 
elephant or rhinoceros, yet we can easily believe that the assertion 
is true in the main. Imagine the wear and worry of having re- 
tedly to dig out your embedded wheels while pushing eagerly 
jane: | to the water that should be reached before nightfall; or, 
worse still, of being obliged to discharge the waggon of all its 
carefully packed freight in order to lighten it for the passage of some 
flooded ford that threatens to bring the march to a standstill. 
Though there are still herds of antelope to be found in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of D’Urban, the larger game has been 
driven back so far that it was not until the sportsmen were over 
the Limpopo that they had to take serious precautions against in- 
vasions of their night camp. But on the banks of that river lions 
are still plentiful, and as they held on their way to the northward 
they got intoanexcellent shooting country. Notwithstanding that 
elephant-hunting has become a regular trade, for many marches to 
the south of the Zambesi they were continually coming upon fresh 
elephant spoor. The troops of giraffes and herds of buffaloes were 
numerous ; rhinoceroses, though generally of solitary habits, were 
common enough ; while as to the manifold varieties of the deer and 
antelope tribes, in some districts there was literally no end to them. 
Although these are yearly slaughtered in vast numbers for their 
skins, the thinning has made no visible impression, and extermina- 
tion seems as remote as ever. The exciting scenes described by 
Harris and Gordon Cumming far to the southward are repeated 
still, although much further in the interior. The horseman sightsa 
troop of something or other, and starts in pursuit. As the game 
flies before him fresh herds are disturbed and join in the flight, 
till at last, in brag yn of ate the plain covered with a 
moving menagerie of gnoos, elands, q , zebras, antelopes, &c. 
dominated by the tall necks of the camelenpad, who lead the way 
with their shambling gallop. There is seldom any want of volun- 
teer beaters, for swarms of hungry natives are sure to crowd round 
the camp of the successful hunter. Yet, although native gluttony 
is equal to an incredible consumption of flesh, the indiscriminate 
slaughter sometimes exhausted their powers. “Ona long halt in 
the wilderness the carcases of the wild animals destroyed accu- 
mulate on every side, and swarms of jackals and hyenas as- 
sembled about the camp at night, alarming the oxen and 
horses with their constant howling.” Occasionally the presence 
of more formidable night prowlers than the jackals kept the tra- 
vellers in constant anxiety, in spite of the blazing fires and 
the hastily improvised fortifications. Though lions and panthers 
can never suffer from hunger in districts so abundantly stocked 
with game, yet they would appear to have a weakness for a cha 
of diet, and specially to have an inveterate craving for oxflesh. 
Once in particular Mr. Mohr had an anxious time of it, to say 
nothing of an mga | narrow escape, in an encampment on 
the banks of the Nata. The party had seen so many footprints of 
lions in the sands of the river, that they had entrenched themselves 
with unusual care. Mr. Mohr had lain down to sleep under his 
waggon, with a tame goat and a favourite bulldog established close 
behind his piliow. Awakened by a noise at his head, he sprang 
to his feet and seized his gun, when from a clump of bushes close 
by he heard the howls of his dog. He fired repeatedly in that 
direction, and shortly the poor animal crawled in, fearfully 


lacerated. Next morning, strange to say, they found the body of 
a huge panther, killed by a random shot. That incident over, he 
composed himself to sleep again, but only to be awakened a second 
time. Lions were roaring all around them ; as new arrivals came up, 
they chimed in with the savage chorus; and all the precautions that 
usually prove effectual neither silenced them nor seared them away. 
In vain they piled on fresh fuel and kept up a discharge of fire- 
arms. “Nothing seemed to do any good. . . . This horrible 
suspense lasted about half an hour; then all was still again, and 
men and animals became calmer; but the natives kept watch all 
night, smoking and chattering by the fires.” 

Owing chiefly to the presence of the tsetze in the country near 
the Zambesi, Mr. Mohr was compelled to make out the last part of 
the journey on foot, leaving his waggons in the bush. Although in 
comparatively light marching order, he seems to have found the 
intervening forest all but impracticable ; frequently he accomplished 
but a very few miles in the day, and a he had to deflect 
considerably from his course. It is true he carried with him, not 
only the dispensable articles for barter with the Zambesi natives, 
but also the instruments for taking those observations which were 
among the main objects of his expedition. On one occasion, when 
his native carriers had grown mutinous and were on the point of 
deserting him, a lucky incident kept them to their allegiance ; for 
a rhinoceros that burst out of a thicket rolled over to his rifle, 
and the flesh proved an irresistible attraction. Of course the Vic- 
toria Falls have been repeatedly described before, but Mr. Mohr’s en- 
thusiasm was rewarded by seeing them to unusual advantage. There 
had been heavy rains in the country higher up, and the river was 
coming down in flood, but the weather was briltian t, and the lights 
were glorious. *‘The majestic river,a mile wide, comes down from 
the north-north-west, and flings its waters down 400 feet into a 
rocky ravine, varying in width from 240 to 300 feet, which runs 
across its bed. From the river above the falls rise many islands, 
all adorned with the richest tropical vegetation. The oie are 
covered with dense but not vast forests, in which occur whole groups 
of tall-stemmed giving a thoroughly Southern ter to 
the scenery.” There are no habitations near; the continual 
moisture fosters the naturally luxuriant growth of the neighbour- 
ing woods; and the sense of savage loneliness is impressively 
brought home to one by the fresh spoor of the innumerable 
elephants and rhinoceroses who crowd to the to enjoy their 
mud baths, Perhaps the strongest proof of the profound im- 

ving more t i is highly wrought-up expecta- 
tions, he had inde poe of admiration loft “for the narrow 
gorge that is the sole outlet for all that vast breadth of water 
which is perpetually precipitating itself over the falls; yet 
just below them the whole volume of the river is compressed into 
a chasm of 270 feet wide, and the flood rushes down between pre- 
cipitous rocks five or six hundred feet high and absolutely in- 
accessible. Even his stolid native attendants were moved to 
admiration by the spectacle. His measurement of the veils of spra 
that hung floating over the falls gave a height of 1,055 feet; om 
they had distinguished these vapoury cloud-masses the day before, 
from a distance of at least eight miles. Having accompanied Mr. 
Mohr to the oF goal of his expedition, we may take leave of 
him there. e need only add, by way of ical information, 
the of a lasted y ~six months was 
1,500/., inclusive of otel expenses passage-mone 
from Germany and back again. j 


KENNEDY’S VIRGIL.* 


/; even in shape a somewhat unwieldy school-book, too 
cumbersome in method and arrangement to vie with 


Conington’s three volumes, and yet too cramped and closely-printed 
to be an agreeable gp companion, Dr. Kennedy’s one-volume 
Virgil—the expectation of which dates back, we believe, as far as 


the commencement of the Bibliotheca Classica—will be welcomed 
by Latin scholars on the faith of its containing the responses of 
a lively and shrewd oracle to Virgilian questions and difficulties. 
Hereditarily familiar with the Mantuan poet through the transla- 
tions by his father and brother, and hi a Latin scholar of the 
highest distinction, Dr. Kennedy has naturally accumulated a 
large store of solid criticism on Virgil’s works, and has not been 
content to acquiesce in the ordinary tradition of i ex- 

lanations, punctuational variations. He has now fulfilled the 

ope of many years, and put forth, in what he depreciatingly 
calle a school edition, a volume of some six hundred and fifty 
upon the text, interpretation, and literature of Virgil, in which, 
though, like the late Professor Conington, he does not profess to 
have collated MSS., he exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the 
best texts and commentaries, and an coenne whieh almost always 
enables him to arrive at a right judgment as to the poet's words 
and sense, often by weighing the conflicting views of others, not 
seldom by introducing some shrewd interpretation of his own. 
We could have wished, school exigencies apart, that the text and 
notes had also have been more 
convenient if Dr. Kennedy’s m breaking up whole pages 
of interpretation into the several headings of (1) By (2) trans- 
lation, (3) select vocabulary, (4) notes, (5) parallel passages, had 

* P. Vergilii Maronis, Bucolica, Gospies, Eneis; with 

nm 
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not superseded the old-fashioned plan by which a scholar despatches 
@ passage in all its aspects by a slow and sure process. At the 
same time the real value of what is given under each of these heads 
soon comes to be discoverable b a fittle practice, and it is always 
competent to the learner to pass by the translation for the notes, 
though we warn him that, in so doing, he may overlook some ex- 
cellent blank-verse renderings of difficult or striking es. It is 
pleasant moreover to notice that in this work there is none of the 
acrimony which was displayed against a rival Scotch professor in 
the Studia Sophoclea, while not the less, where doctors disagree, 
Professor Kennedy will be found to assert and hold his own, 

It is probably not to this work that readers will refer for an 
elaborate or comprehensive account of Virgil's life, writings, and 
poetic standing, though, considering the limited space allotted to 
these topics, there is no fault to find with what the author 
has done. He has wisely passed lightly by the minor and 
doubifal works of the poet, being apparently unimpressed by any 
except the Copa and Moretum. As one might expect, he takes 
the affirmative side on the question “ Was Virgil a born poet?” 
though here he commits himself to no extravagant claims. “TI 
venture,” he says, “‘to call Virgil a true poet by nature; inferior 
in power to some famous poets, inferior probably to others of 
miner fame; but one who by fine feeling, exquisite skill, and 
intense study, reached a poetic perfection which has given him 
the place he holds in world of literature.” This is not 
asking so much as many might have claimed for the author of 
the Aneid, which great work, as the Professor elsewhere reminds 
us, is, after all, incomplete and unrevised. The nearest approach 
to originality in Dr. Kennedy's Life of Virgil is where he suggests 
a fancy supplement to the passage in the Sixth Book comparing 
the glories of Hellas and the renown of Rome, and conceives a 
finish to the lines (850-1)— 

Orabunt causas melius, cxlique meatus 

Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent— 
in a couplet affirming the superior excellence of Greek poetry, the | 
spirit of which, he thinks, might be in this wise :— 

Accessu propiore petent Heliconia templa, 

Mortalesque regent divino carmine mentes. 
But beyond question the great valne of this edition of Virgil 
will be found in its clear insight into the niceties of grammar 
and syntax, and the fruits which it bears of long experience in 
the discernment of constructions. There may and will be two 
opinions as to endorsing all the terminology of the Public Schools 

in Grammar ; but when Dr. Kennedy proceeds to unravel and 
disentangle a confused construction, it is hard to contend with 
him. wo puzzles in the very first Eclogue (vv. 54-5 and 
68-70) are here so well handled as to furnish a good augury at 
the outset. In the former the editor justly prefers taking 
“‘ vicino ab limite” as attributive to “sepes,” “the hedge on your 
neighbour's boundary line”; and then all is plain, if “ depasta ” is 
seen to be a oe, and “que semper” has “suasit” supplied 
from “suadebit.” In the other passage, which has more real diffi- 
culty, the mind must divest itself of Claudian’s sense of “ aristas,” 
#.e. summers, and regard “ post ” as an adverb, and “ aristas ” as the 
object of “ mirabor.” “ Mea regna” will be limited in apposition to 
“pauperis tuguri culmen” in the previous verse, and then, if 
“videns ” is taken to represent “cum videro,” the sense will be as 
follows :—“ Ah, shall Lever on beholding a long time hereafter 
my country’s bounds and the turf-thatched roof of the poor hut, 
my o/d domain, after this, look in amazement at a few ears of 
corn?” In the Third Eclogue, v. 50, at 
Audiat hec tantum—vel qui venit, ecce, Palemon, 
Efiiciam posthac ne quenquam voce lacessas, 

the Professor points out that there should be only a comma after 
Palemon, and that this fiftieth verse should be connected with the 
next, Menalcas having begun his sentence before seeing Paleemon 
coming up. To put it grammatically, “ tantum” (which is z.g.“ dum- 
modo”) with its verb “ audiat ” forms the protasis, and “ efficiam ” 
the apodosis. “Be but our umpire—ay, even Palemon who is 
approaching—I'll effectually prevent you from challenging anybody 
to sing in iuture.” 

The Georgics furnish a good field for similar helpful criti- 
<ism, and new light is thrown by Dr. Kennedy’s editing upon 
pone the minutie of which had scarcely struck us betore. 

Georg. i. 150-1 he shows that the construction of “ Mox et 
frumentis labor additus ut mala culmos esset robigo ” is that of the 
substantival sentence in apposition ; “ ts labor additus est ut,” &c. ; 
or in English, “Corn crops had toil and trouble attached to them 
in such sort that mildew devoured the stalks”; and in two other 


notable passages he brings out the force in a very striking manner 
by nice discrimination of the sense of particular words. The first 
is the well-known simile in G. i. 201-3 :— 


Non aliter Be qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
igi igit, si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni. 
Here he regards the comparison intended as not of seed and 
man, bat of seed deteriorating under man’s neglect, and a boat 
4 ing when man does not pull. He then ignores the sup- 
posed archaic sense of straightway in “atque,” and gives it a co- 
ordinative force with the extra notion of suddenness. Then the 
Latin order will be, “ Non aliter Jit si forte (is) qui lembum 
vix subigit remigiis adverso flumine, brachia remisit, atque illum 
) alveus prono amni in preceps rapit”; or, in lish, 
As if by chance one who with difficulty rows a ski 


stream has slackened his stroke, and lo, the skiff ie whirled head. | 


long by the river down the current.” He also satisfactorily eluci- 
dates the passage about the hurricane, in G. i. 318-21 :— 
Sepe ego, &c. 
Omnia ventorum concurrere prelia vidi 
Que gravidam lat? segetem ab radicibus imis 
Sublimem expulsam eruerent, ita turbine nigro 
Ferret hiemps culmumque levem stipulasque volantes. 
Here, with Professor Conington and most editors, “ ita” stands 
for a particle of comparison, h.e. “ So would winter carry,” &c. But 
Dr. Kennedy demurs to thus weakening a powerful description by a 
simile without force or picturesqueness, and argues that it would 
be surplusage to use “culmus” and “stipula,” just before used of 
the barley, to express other haulms and straw whirled up elsewhere 
at another time. “ Ita,” therefore, he takes with Wagner, Keichtley, 
and others as a particle of transition (= eira) ; “ hiemps,” as storm; 
and “ ferret ” as continuing the construction of “ eruerent,” i.e. “ and 
then with black eddy the storm whirled up the light haulm and 
flying straws.” It first tears up the barley by the roots, and carries 
it high into air, then with eddying current whirls it round and 
round in that situation. The picture is thus complete, and stands 
out, as one of our latest translators has it:— 
Up from the roots the pregnant corn is driven, 
Swept up on high and dashed across the heaven: 
Soaring away go reeds and sheaves and all, 
In buoyant circles riding the black squall. 
Whilst we are on this passage we may remark that Dr. Kenn 
does full justice in his notes to the “ elaborate splendour” of the 
grand description of the storm and its ruler which follows in vv. 
322-34. 
In Georg. iii. 237-9, he declines to follow Professor Conington 
and others in punctuation. The lines run:— 
Fluctus ut in medio cepit cum albescere pento, 
Longius ex altoque sinum trahit; utque volutus 
Ad terras immane sonat per saxa, neque ipso 
Monte minor procumbit; at ima exestuat unda; 
and Conington would remove the comma from “ ponto,” and dis- 
connect “ ex alto ” from “ longius ” by putting it between them. We 
quite believe that “ Longius ex altoque ” represents one notion, viz., 
“ from further back,” the wave being reinforced from the sea rising 
behind it. Dr. Kennedy regards the second “ ut” as temporal, so 
that “ut volutus = ut volutus est,’ “as soon as it has rolled to 
land.” “Medio ponto” is equivalent to “ out at sea” as opposed 
to “on shore,” in a sense which Dr. Kennedy at Ecl. vii. 58, 
“ Omnia vel medium fiant mare,” shows to have been unnoted by 
Facciolati, Freund, and most lexicographers. The sense of the 
assage, however, will stand thus:—“ As when a wave out at sea 
gins to whiten, it draws a curving swell from the outer deep, and 
when it has rolled to shore sounds,” &c. 

In other places good service is rendered by nice and exact 
elucidation of the sense of words; as where, in Ecl. vi. 24, it 
is shown that “satis est potuisse videri” cannot mean “it is 
enough that I can have been visible” (which would require 
“ videre”), but must be “it is enough to seem to have had the 
power.” Again, where in G. ii. 416 “Jam canit effcetos ex- 
tremus vinitor antes” is explained not exactly in Conington’s sense 
of “ the last dresser singing the song of ‘all rows finished,’” for the 
construction is that of “ currere equor,” “The vine dresser,” says 
Dr. Kennedy, “ sings all the time he is working, and when he comes 
to the end of the rows he is still singing.” ‘Therefore he is sing- 
ing over the finished rows. Once more, in G. iv. 484, “ Atque 
Ixionii vento rota constitit orbis,” we are fain to think that he has 
proved his case for explaining “vento” as ig. “in a time of 
wind ”; h.e. to heighten the miracle, Ixion’s wheel stood still in a 
time of wind, or though the wind was blowing. The passage in 
G. i. 431 is a case in point. 

If we pass on to glance at the Auneid, it will be seen that the 
editor shows no falling off in diligence or acumen as his work 
advances. In Ain. iil. 684-6 a well-known rock of stumbling to 
readers of Virgil is the passage :— 

Contra jussa monent Heleni, Scyllam atque Charybdim 

Inter, utramque viam leti discrimine parvo 

Ni teneant cursus: certum est dare lintea retro. 
Professor Conington here takes ni in the sense of ne. Dr. 
Kennedy regards the passage as corrupt, but prefers to take 
the words as meaning, “ The injunctions of Helenus warn 
(of peril) if they do not hold a mid course between Scylla 
and Charybdis, either passage a hair's breadth from death.” 
Thus ne retains its natural sense. In an excursus on Book VI. 
Dr. Kennedy seems to have elucidated most convincingly the 

constructions of En. iy. 683-5, “Date volnera lymphis 

abluam,” &c., Ain. vi. 883-5, “ Manibus date lilia plenis Purpureos 
spargam flores,” &c. In each instance “ abluam” and “ legam ” and 
“ spargam,” &c. are in immediate dependence as objects upon “ date” 
in the sense of “ sinite” (see Publ. Sch. Gr. § 197). One passage 
more we must notice, by way of showing how clearly the editor 
sets his author's pictures in c.rtenso before the reader. We might 
indeed have quoted En. i. 159-68, “ Est in secessu,” &c. in Dr. 
aca, of blank verse, which omits no single feature from the 
famous Virgilian picture of the natural harbour; but this is only 
one of a number of neat pieces of translation which will speak for 
themselves. The explanation of the coup dail in the simile i. 393-7, 
“ Aspice bis senos,” &c., where the swans rallying from the eagle's 
swoop are made an augury of the recovery of the Trajen hips, 
is in prose, as follows:— 


A flock of twelve swans have been scattered in the air by an eagle's 
with , 


swoop ; they have reunited, and after several circuits in the sky 
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whirring wings and song they are now descending to the earth in columnar 
order. The van is just alighting, while the ranks behind with sloping necks 
seem to be looking down on the spot chosen for eceupation. 
The peculiarity, it is added, is that while the picture is necessarily 
taken at a particular moment, the simile refers in part to moments 
. We may remark that Mr. Morris in his new verse translation 
Rite the sense as to the diverse attitude of the two sections of 
birds :— 
And now seen choosing where to pitch, now on their choice to gaze. 
Strangely enough he speaks of “twice seven” instead of “ twice 
six” swans, 


There are two or three however, where we are dis- 
appointed of the help we looked for. In Georgie iii. 170, 


Atque illis jam sepe rote ducantur inanes 
Per terram, et summo vestigia pulvere signent— 


is si noticed as belonging to the injunction that young calves 
must be habituated to bear, first light, and then heavy weights. 
Conington translates, “ By this time let them have an empty 
often and often dragged at their heels, just printing the 

wheel rut on the surface dust.” But a highly competent verse 
translator, Mr. Blackmore, surmises that ‘‘ rote inanes” is used 
for “ wheels unattached to any carriage,” in contradistinction 
to “ juneti orbes” in 174, and that “ vestigia” means not the 
“wheel rut,” but the footprints, light because the weight behind 
is light. Thus:— 

Now let them often draw unbodied wheels 

And searcely mark the dust with flitting heels ; 

Soon must the beeehen axle creak and strain, 

And pole of bronze drag well-compacted wain. 


We are disposed tothink Mr. Blackmore right, and hence could 
wish that Dr. Kennedy had ¢ivelt upon the passage. In another, 
Ain. ix. 486, “ Nec te tua iunera mater Produxi,” all that he has 
vouchsafed is “ Funera produxi,” “ carried out to burial,” and we 
look in vain for a stray light in the appendix on Virgil's text. Pro- 
fessor Conington transiates,“ Nor have I, your mother, followed your 
corpse to the tomb,” aud Mr. Morris, “ Not e’en may I, thy mother, 
streak thee, son, thy body dead,” this last seemingly with com- 
mendable literality. Would Dr. Kennedy, with Kibbeck and 
Catrou, regard “ tua funera ” as epexegetical of “te,” or in what 
sense is “funera produxi” “ carried out to burial” ? Ilardly in 
Servius’s sense of a private mourner, “funera,” or ‘“ funerea.” 
Upon “Haud numine nostro,” in Ain. ii. 396, Dr. Kemedy 
seems to have fixed the meaning “ With no deity succouring 
us,” instead of “ Under protection not our own,” for reasons 
which might be taken to point the other way. But, on 
the whole, he deserves our best thanks for a valuable help to 
the interpretation of a poet whose favour is never likely to grow 
less ; and he has been at paiys to be as exact in matters of fact 
and common sense as in points of scholarship. It is amusing to 
find him, at Ecl. iii. 30, pointing out that Virgil must have been 
abad farmer for making a cow have twins, “ Binos alit ubere 
fetus,” though his slip arose from the too tree copying of Theo- 
critus, where the dam was a she-goat. But in the details of the 
Georgics Dr. Kennedy will be found as well posted up in agri- 
culture and other technical matters as Martyn or Blackmore, and 
throughout his work there is much valuable matter in excursuses 
and appendices. 


RECENT MUSICAL WORKS.* 


Dictionary of Musical Texms which has just been brought 
out under the editorship of Messrs. Stainer and Barrett sup- 
plies a very urgent want in our scientific literature. The subject 
of music embraces sections of so many distinct departments of 
knowledge, such as physics, physiology, and esthetics, together with 
the history of art and inventive industry, and has besides such 
numerous connexions with other subjects, as, for example, the 
drama and religious worship, that the student who would be 
thoroughly familiar with all its needs to have some such 
work of reference as this always at hand. It seems to speak well 
for the growing taste and intelligence of Englishmen in re- 
lation to music that the publishers of this Dictionary have thought 
it worth while to bring out a work so thoroughly scientilic in its 
aim. Itis by no means an encyclopedia of music, constructed after 
the pattern of the great lexicon which is rg | published in Ger- 
many, and which is designed to take the place of particular treatises 
and historical works. It is an elegant and in no way cumbrous 
volume, which will attract the eyes of amateurs as well as of 
students, and which is eminently titted to supply the amount of 
special knowledge that an inquiring amateur desires chiefly to 
secure. Thus, for exa , while the articles on Counterpoint 
and Fugue will not take the place of text-boolis on these subj 
with the professional student, they will serve exceedingly well to 


* A Dictionary of Musical Terms. Fdited by J. Stainer, M.A., Mus. 
Doe., Ne Col., Oxford, and W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac., 8. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. : Novelle, Ewer, & Co. 1876. 

A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. By the Rev. 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of ic in the 
University of Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1875. 

The Third, or Transition, Period in Musical History. A Course of 
Leetures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John 
a Honorary Fellow of King’s College, &c. London: Longmans & 


the general musical reader with a clear and suecinet account 

As every student ws theory of music been greatly 
Peay 4 ing the last fifteen or twenty years: by the researches 


wished. We may refer more especially to the brief but ——s 
artiele on “ Acoustics,” by Mr. A. E. Donkin; to the one on “’Tem- 
perament” by Mr. Bosanquet, which goes a long way towards making 
this exceedingly intricate subject intelligible to a careful lay reader; 
and to the fuk endyenghle accounts. of the ear, the larynx, and 
the hand (as concerned in pianoforte execution), supplied by Mr. 
Champneys. In the last-named paper, entitled “ Fingering,” the 
writer explains very fully defeets of the finger, 
and offers the startling suggestion that, by a. simple surgical operation 
wiht a certain risk of inflammation, the “slips” which are 
given off by the extensor tendon of this x, and which con- 
nect it with the corresponding tendons of adjacent fingers, 
thus impeding its independent movements, might be divided so 
as to give increased facility of'action to the hand. This expedient 
might no doubt be somewhat less objectionable than Schumann's 
mischievous experiments with his ring-finger, yet we hardly ima~- 
gine that musicians will resort to it in numbers, One may 
indeed well ask whether a rapidity and. smoothness of digital 
movement such as may be reached by natural means—for 

in the case of Rubinstein—do not more than suffice for all the 
demands of the most acute and delicate ear. 
further some ingenious observations on the 
misery inflicted on the ear sing? 
is inclined to think that this is 


necessary muscular force, and we have a natural, though not 

ins, exerted himself less, he 
would sing in better tune; we feel he is committing a ‘ ee 
tuous’ musical sin.” This psychological suggestion has rightfully. 
perhaps no place in an article on the larynx, yet we do not feel 
— to quarrel with Mr. Champneys for giving it to us. 

The more wsthetic or artistic aspects of music are dealt with 
for the most part historieally, and in this way the discussion of 
these topics is freed from everything like capricious subjective 
— When a question as to the end or value of art is unavoid- 
able, the writers appear to treat it in a broad and impartial spirit. 
We would refer in illustration of this to the sensible and roe 
criticisms of Wagner's innovations in ic music voce 
“ opera”). We could have wished that the work had been a little 
richer in properly esthetic ideas, such as one finds in abundance 
in any German handbook. Under the subject of “Form,” for 
example, some reference might surely have been made to the proper 
= of form in all art as this is variously defined and interpreted 

y different schools of writers and artists. 

The historical papers are an interesting feature of the volume, 
and, though necessarily condensed, furnish the reader with a good 
deal of curious and valuable information. We would mention 
among others the papers on “ Opera,” “ Country Dance,” and the ex- 
cellent articles of Mr. W. Chappell on “ Ballads,” “Greek Music,” 
and “ Notation.” Our system of notation is said by the 
Sol-Faists to be needlessly cumbrous and complicated, yet a perusal 
of the article on this subject will show that this system has 
been very slowly developed out of the rudest and quaintest ex- 
pedients by a large number of successive displacements and 
improvements. Another article largely historical in form, that 
on “Sonata,” illustrates in a striking way the growth of 
the idea of structure in modern musical composition. The 
phonic) forms of composition to contrapuntal onie 
forms which they large measure The 
elaborate rules of imitation, inversion, &c., were carried out in the 
weaving of separate threads of notes into a complex strand, long 
before any slill was attained in varying and developing a single 
melody. It was not till the sense of melody had been revived and 
more highly cultivated by the growth of the o at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, that the idea of reaching a 
complex structure in a properly melodic style of music began to 
spring up, and finally to bear fruit in our classical sonatas and 
symphonies. 


mary a8 complete as possible, so that no term 
which can by any legitimate process be shown to be musical shall 
be missing. This feature gives great practical value to the book; at 
the same time we are inclined to think that they have gone too far 
in this direction. The insertion of an article on Copyright may no 
doubt be justified in a general guide to musicians; but it is surely 
a little beneath the dignity of a scientific work to ly transla~ 
tions of simple and non-technical foreign words such as “ début,” 
“Daumen,” “Theoretiker.” In one or two cases also there is a 
slight confusion in the distribution of the subject-matter. Thus the 
inciples of sonata form under both the heads “Sonata” 
and “ Form.” Again, there is a special artiele on mediwval musical 
instruments ; but if one wants a list of Greek instruments, he 
must go through the whole Dictionary, — one by one, 
We have noticed very few errors in this ly prepared work. 
The uniform misspelling of the name of the composer Kubnag ag 


| 
| 
Of numerous physicists and physio Whom 
oceupies the first place. The editors of the Dictionary have been 
fully alive to this progress, and’ the articles on the physieal and 
hysiological foundations of musical systems are all that could be 
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Kiihnau should be avoided in another edition. We can heartily 
recommend this Dictionary as a safe and ample guide to that in- 
creasing number of persons who wish to e a careful, though 
limited, study of musical history and theory. 

Students of music have been amply supplied with text-books 
on the theory of Harmony and of Cuastepeiat, but they have 
hitherto had to dispense almost entirely with works on the form of 
musical composition. It is pretty certain, therefore, that the little 
treatise of Sir Gore Ouseley on this subject, published in the 
Clarendon Press Series, will be widely welcomed. The book is 
very well printed, and its whole appearance will be sure to re- 
commend it. Moreover, it is clearly and pleasantly written, and, 
though making no pretension to profundity of ey 
enters with sufficient fulness into the subject it deals with. 
This subject is of far wider general interest than the more 
technical ones of harmony and fugue. It consists of the 
— of structure of melody in its various forms and com- 

inations. We all talk about melody, and have a dim con- 
ception perhaps that it must conform to certain laws of structure 
and possess @ symmetrical arrangement of parts. But it re- 
quires special study to ize all the subtle distinctions 
of form which mark off different vocal and instrumental 
melodies. In the work before us melodies are analysed into 
their constituent parts, periods, phrases, and strains, and their 
peculiarities of form are referred to differences in the combination 
of these elements. Numerous examples, drawn from well-known 
classical and popular works, are added in illustration of these 
e are dis to think that the author seeks too 


bars, can hardly be called “a limping and anomalous structure,” 
and the attempt to reduce it to an equal arrangement by regarding 
two consecutive phrases as overlapping in a common bar savours 
too much of the old-fashioned and decidedly unnatural modes of 
explaining musical combinations. The writer is careful to remind 
those students who might fondly imagine that melodies are to be 
composed by a simple process of measurement that “in the case of 
melody no amount of study can teach an unmusical man to invent 
a other words, the principles of melodic inform 
us of the general arrangements to which every mel con- 
forms; they cannot teach us the whole any 
beauty or 

After examining the various structure of melodies, the author 
proceeds to state the several modes in which different melodies 
may combine in whole musical compositions, Excluding the fugue 
form, which is generally discussed as a separate branch of composi- 
tion, there are six well-marked forms of structure to be found in 
the works of the classical composers. These are (1) the Ancient 
Binary Form, (2) the Modern Binary Form, (3) the Ternary Form, 

4) the Minuet Form, (5) the Rondo Form, (6) the Variations 
orm. One of the most important of these is the Modern Binary 
Form, called also the Sonata Form, which is illustrated in the 
leading divisions of all symphonies and sonatas. The author does 
not appear to be very clear as to the precise significance of these 
classical forms of musical structure. tle sees, of course, that there 
are many compositions which cannot be brought under any of these 
heads, and “which yet possess a certain regularity of structure 
uliar to themselves.” He even goes so far as to state that 
“after all, regular forms (those here described) are absolutely 
arbitrary ”; and yet, mirabile dictu, in the very same sentence he 
tells us that “experience and the practice of the best composers 
have demonstrated their superior excellence and value” (p. 59). 
If there is a superior excellence in these forms which has been 
i e best composers, they can hardly be arbitrary. 
The slightest digression into the region of esthetic principle might 
have sufficed to show the author wherein their superiority lies. 
But possibly this is asking too much of a mere elementary book 
of instruction for musical students, for which purpose Sir Gore 
Ouseley’s little work is admirably fitted. 

In Mr. Hullah’s lectures on the Transition Period of Musical 
History, of which a second edition has just a , we have an 
expansion of a part of the subject handled in his earlier volume of 
lectures. The period dealt with (1600-1750) is of singular inte- 
rest in the history of music, Pg as it does, at least two events 
of primary importance. The first of these is the rise of the opera, 
with the accompanying development of modern melodic music 
in place of the old fered or contrapuntal style of composition. 
The second event is the development of independent instrumental 
music and the first discovery of those forms of instrumental compo- 
sition which the classical masters afterwards elaborated and made 
permanent, A third event falling within these limits which has a 
peculiar interest to Englishmen is the appearance of perhaps the 
greatest original English composer, Henry Purcell. Mr. ullah 
carries us eam through the several phases of this period of 
history. there is not much original research—and the subject 
perhaps hardly admits of it after the excellent histories of Burney 
and Hawkins, not to of later German works—there is a 
freshness and vividness in the mode of presentation which gives 
an =) pe literary value to the work. Mr. Hullah has en- 
riched his volume with numerous and lengthy illustrations, and 
the amateur pianist or vocalist may derive a renewed pleasure from 
the rendering of pieces which would otherwise be inaccessible. 
We find the treatment of the German music of this period least 
complete. The early developments of instrumental music are not 
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sufficiently illustrated, no mention being made of Kuhnau, who, 
according to Brendel, was the composer of the first sonata in the 
modern sense of the term. 


NICOLAI’S MARRIAGE.* 


O*E is apt on seeing announced the sequel to a book that has 
been read with unusual pleasure to await its publication 
with a certain amount of dread, lest the vein of fancy which yielded 
good ore enough for one book should prove to have been worked 
out when a demand is made upon it for another. And in English 
works of fiction, the habit which Balzac affected of introducing 
the characters of one novel in a variety of others has of late be- 
come decidedly tiresome. In Nicolat’s Marriage, however, the 
merits of Néddebo Parsonage are, if not surpassed, fully equalled, 
and no one can object to making further acquaintance with Nicolai 
himself, the omy one of the characters in Néddebo Parsonage who 
plays a prominent part in the present volumes. The author's 
former work was marked by a pict ue, even poetical fancy, a 
pleasant faculty for exhibiting various shades of character in the 
natural course of the story without any appearance of effort, 
and a talent for telling incidents of simple light-hearted fun so as 
to make them neither laboured nor puerile. The book had also 
the merit, which in these days, when many novelists set themselves, 
without Balzac’s power, to explore, like him, the darkest recesses 
of mean or villanous minds, it is singularly refreshing to find— 
that of dealing with the pleasanter aspects of human nature. 
It had nothing of what is ordinarily understood as incident, 
and yet, save for a few semi-religious passages which 
by their simplicity were guarded against any worse accusa- 
tion than that of being tiresome, it was never dull. It dealt 
with the fortunes of three brothers of entirely different tastes 
and temperaments, each of whom the reader learnt to like 
in various degrees; and it is the youngest of these who is the 
hero of Nicola’s Marriage. He ee as a young man of an 
impressionable character who was always falling in and out of love. 
He was further distinguished by a self-conceit which was somehow 
rather attractive than repulsive, and an innocent cunning which 
he employed in the most transparent way to gain the good opinion 
of people about him. He occasionally rebelled against the checks 
placed upon his dangerously high spirits by his more staid brothers, 
the “Old Man” and “Corpus Juris.” He was left at the end of 
Néddebo Parsonage having fallen my popes in love with his 
blue-eyed partner at a dance. “ Well, I am married, and have my 
own establishment,” he says at the beginning of the present novel, 
“ but the blue-eyed daughter of the Justitsraad is not the fair one, 
as I once thought she would be, for in the course of a few months 
I discovered that she was a mistake, as so many others are. Nor 
did I engage myself upon the day of my examination as I had in- 
tended, for this good reason—that I never passed a theological 
examination.” He devoted himself instead, having gained his 
brothers’ consent, to art-studies, and about four years after this 
determination his brothers married and went off to new homes, 


I was left in sole possession of our old lodgings at the corner of Vestergade 
and Vestervold, and I was at liberty to move the furniture about the three 
rooms as much as I pleased, without any fear of remonstrance from Corpus 
Juris ; I might also sing as loudly as I liked without being called to 
order by the Old Man’s stern “Silence, Nicolai!” At first 1 was very well 
satisfied at being able unchecked to have my own way in these trifling 
matters. I arranged a bed-room as the dining-room, and the dining-room 
as my study, dragging about the sofas and tables until, at last, a message 
came from the people who lived in the flat below me, requesting to know 
if the Candidate would soon be finished with his moving. I sang so 
lustily at the open window that I verily believe I was heard all over the 
rampart. 

owever, this. exuberance of spirit did not last very long ; the complete 
solitude soon began to oppress me. I missed the Old Man’s friendly 
“Good morning” when I appeared at the breakfast table, and Corpus 
Juris’s well-meant scolding on my return home in the afternoon. The 
rooms seemed so strangely empty when no one was there to growl at me, 
and to exclaim, “ What have you done that for now, Nicolai? ” or, “There 
you are, late again; we have been waiting three-quarters of an hour for 
you!” upon which generally followed a refreshing little shower of admoni- 
tions to be more careful in future. Now I looked round upon the four 
walls; they never said a word to me; I no longer came home too late, for 
there was no one waiting for me. It is true 1 might go to Corpus Juris, in 
the Kastanie Alley, and upset a cup of coffee, or, what was even worse, tear 
the newest Dagblad in pieces. Corpus Juris did not scold me as in former 
days ; he treated me now as his guest, and merely remarked, “It is of no 
consequence—do not trouble yourself about it,” but with a certain amount 
of formal civility, which deprived me of all pleasure in committing such 
excesses again. 

Nicolai having spent many years in constantly falling in and 
out of love, always with the one great idea of betrothing himself 
before him, now makes up his mind that all such notions must be 
given up in the cause of art, and congratulates himself that “ there 
are some young men who feel conscious of the heavy responsibility 
of duty, and who can and will show the thoughtless world that 
they are prepared, for the sake of an idea, to sacrifice the 
greatest and the best of blessings which this life can offer.” 
This noble resolution does not last very long, however. He 
meets in one of the picture galleries an interesting middle-aged 
artist, with whom he presently makes acquaintance, and to whose 
house he goes. There, from a chance remark, he discovers that his 


* Nicolai’s Marriage: a Picture of Danish Family Life. By Henrik 
Scharling, Author of “‘ Néddebo Parsonage” and “ The Rivals.” From the 


Danish. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1876. 
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new friend is married. “But you are a painter, an artist,” he ex- 
claims with innocent surprise :— 

“Are painters and sculptors prohibited from ? What is the 
matter with you, my young friend? I hope mounting so 4 steps has 
not had the effect of making you giddy and setting your brain in a 
whirl.” 

I began to recover from my first surprise. My ideas on this subject were 
the fruit of years of mature reflection ; there seemed to me to be something 
peculiarly beautiful in the thought that, for the sake of art, one should 
make a great and important sacrifice; indeed, I considered this to be a 
proof of true, unselfish love towards it, and I looked upon myself as a 
shining example of the same. I therefore felt hurt at my companion’s 
flippant assertion that artists might marry as well as ordinary mortals, who 
merely exist for the paltry objects of the hour. 


It then appears that the painter has not only a wife, but four 
and a brother-in-law, called Morbrover, an abbreviation 


The result of Nicolai’s first visit to the painter is that, when he 
returns home, his thoughts have taken a new turn. “It was a 


charming still spring night; the half-moon stood high in the | 


heavens, and nodded cunningly down to me, as if it would say, 
‘You ought to marry, Nicolai! You really ought to marry!’” 

Presently he falls in love with the painter's second daughter, 
Estrid, and for the first time finds that his love lasts. One even- 
ing, when the stars are out, the conversation between Nicolai and 
Estrid, who have become separated from the rest of the party, 
takes a critical turn :— 

I gazed down upon Estrid: the stars were reflected in her clear eyes. I 
—, ~~ an white hand. She permitted it to rest in mine, and did not 

‘aw it back. 

“Estrid!” I whispered, “even here, on earth—will you—” The words 
stuck in my throat, my thoughts had become jumbled up together—the 
stars, the sun, Estrid, Rembrandt, Raphael, all danced in wild confusion 
before my brain, without my being able to collect or arrange my ideas. 

Still, und-rneath it all, 1 a sort of dull conception that the moment 
was an extremely critical one; so with a supreme effort I gathered my 
= together, as I stammered, “ Will you—follow me—and be my 

e 

Estrid turned towards me; there was an indescribable expression of 
tenderness and love in her eyes; she leaned her head against my shoulder, 
and whispered scarcely audibly, “ Yes.” 

In an instant I had recovered the power of speech. 

“Oh, you sweet, precious girl!” I cried, seizing her head with both my 
hands, and kissing her frantically. 

“ Hush, there is some one coming!” she exclaimed, as she jumped up. 
The proposal is well received by all the relations concerned, and 
Nicolai observes, “ Well, here I was betrothed, and, according to 
my own theory, and that of all the poets I had read, I ought to be 
the happiest individual under the sun.” He soon discovers, how- 
ever, that the time of betrothal has its disadvantages. When he is 
at work over his books his attention is constantly distracted by the 
thought of Estrid, whom, after a struggle, he rushes off to see. But 
the moment he reaches her ty is seized with regret at 
having left his work, Se that he is, “like the hero of a ny om 
tragedy, continually being placed upon a dangerous cross roa 
tween duty and love.” Peace when he has abandoned his 
books to fly to Estrid she observes his restless and fatigued looks, 
which are really caused by remorse, and he replies to her anxious 
questions, “Oh, Iam rather occupied at present.” “ Poor fellow!” 
she says, “ I only hope you are not working too hard. You allow 
your studies, I fear, to absorb you too much.” “Alas! the dear 
girl did not understand my misfortune was that my studies ab- 
sorbed me far too little.” 

The appointment toa small post in one of the art museums, 
however, makes the i possible earlier than had been 
ay and Nicolai and Estrid set up in rooms at the top of 
a house commanding a view of green trees, with an old servant 
named Ane, of whom they both stand in great awe. It is 
hardly possible within our limits to convey any notion of 
the charm which the author has given to the story of Nico- 
lai’s and Estrid’s married life. For a long time there is 
nothing in it to be told that might not happen any day to two 
pleasant young people under the same circumstances; but the 
narrator has the rare art of investing the most ordi occur- 
rences with touches of poetry or quaint humour, which raise 
them at once to interest. Thus several pages are amusingly taken 
up with an account of how the two go out for an evening walk 
in one of the gr ws gardens, and find themselves first locked into 
the garden and afterwards locked out of their own house. Nicolai, 
when this last misfortune occurs, threatens to give Ane a “ regular 
rowing” for not having sat up to let themin. “ Estrid replied 
nothing to this; she full well knew the rowing would never take 
place ; Ane’s manners were too majestic for either of us to venture 
on such a thing.” And, in fact, all that comes of the intended 
scolding is that Ane, when she hears of what has happened, says 
in a sharp tone, “If you will come home so late, you ought at 
least to remember to take the key with you.” Ane, indeed, rules 
the young couple so severely that Nicolai’s dignity as master of 
the house is much hurt, and yet he cannot ‘find any tangible 
ground for complaint in her conduct. If Estrid orders the beef 
to be underdone, Ane replies, “ Beef tastes best when thoroughly 
roasted,” with an air which makes further discussion impossible. 
Again, whenever vegetables are ordered, she boils so many of the 
same kind at once that they have to be eaten every day in the 
week; and to all remonstrances answers that it is the most 
economical way. Nicolai comforts Estrid by telling her that the 
can give Ane notice to quit at Michaelmas, “so we dateendingl 
to be patient, although both of us well knew that nothing would 
tales pecs, for neither of us had the courage to send her away.” 


Ane’s 'y comes, however, at length to a crisis in a small 
country cottage which Nicolai takes for the summer, and the re- 
moval to which is attended by various incidents that owe their 
importance to the manner of their telling. Ane’s temper is tried 
by having'to share a kitchen with the woman of the house, and 

e bursts into an outbreak which is re by Nicolai, who 
speaks with a firmness and decision at which he is himself half 
frightened, and from that moment things go more ee. In 
this cottage the plot of the book begins to be unfolded, and 
in the ment of this, although pone of its incidents 
are new, the author has shown that he can artfully conceal 
a mystery, as well as tell a simple tale pleasantly. An old 
student friend of Nicolai’s, who has me a sculptor, appears, and 
his appearance leads to various complications. Later on in the book, 


of mother’s brother, who for all practical purposes lives upon him. | in Renews 


Corpus Juris reappears, and one of the harmless wrangles which 
went on in Néddebo Parsonage takes place between them. It 
begins by some one speaking of a portrait of Cort Adler's, and Corpus 
Juris, between whom and Nicolai the merits or demerits of Cort 
Adler are a standing ground of dispute, immediately exclaims, 
“Oh! that portrait is mere humbug and b: ocio, as every- 


thing is that comes from that quarter.” “I beg your pardon,” 
exclaimed Whitebear, amazed, and naturally supposing the wo 
“from that quarter” referred to him. The battle between the two 


brothers, however, begins so quickly that there is no time for ex- 
lanation, and it is only stopped by Corpus Juris proposing 
trid’s health, and saying that “all he. that brother Nicolai 
aud I mean no harm ; but we are both of us like lucifer matches, 
which ignite the moment they are struck together.” 

Those who cannot be satisfied with a novel unless it contains 
either extravagant scenes of passionate love-making, or keen dis- 
sections of unpleasant character, had better avoid Nicolai’s Mar- 
riage; but to all who care for a bright, graceful story, told by a 
writer who likes to look at the happier side of life and gives to 
his characters a vivid reality, it can b safely recommended. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


HE late Rev. W. Harness, well known as an accomplished 
scholar and talker, some years ago printed for private cir- 
culation a selection of poems by Miss Catherine Fanshawe *, 
as a memorial of one who, “in her varied accomplishments, her 
acute perception of the beautiful, her playful fancy, her charm- 
ing conversation, her gentle and retiring manners, her lively 
sympathy with the sorrows and joys of others, and, above all, her 
—— iety, was so cherished a member of a society not very ex- 
tended, but intimately united by a common love of literature, and 
art, and science, which existed in London at the close of the last and 
opening of the present pore ‘and which perhaps, taken for all in 
, has never been surpassed.” This volume Mr. Pickering now 
reproduces, in the hope that it may lead to a fuller collection of 
pieces by the same hand. It may be assumed that the personal 
characteristics so touchingly described by Mr. Harness gave a 
special value to Miss Fanshawe’s verses among her friends, and 
perhaps readers of to-day, to whom these associations are strange, 
may not be equally impressed by them. There can be no 
doubt, however, that it was worth while to reprint them, not only 
on account of the quaint charm of their style and their genuine 
humour, but for the sake of the illustrations which they furnish of 
pa weg society. The first, an epistle to Earl Harcourt, on 
his wishing the name of Catherine to be spelt with a k, is perhaps 
rather too elaborate for such a subject; but the versification is of 
one quality, pointed, crisp, and animated. The next piece, a 
umorous warning to two young ladies, inspired with botanical 
enthusiasm, to avoid tasting any of their simples, is better; and 
so is the mock-heroic elegy by a beau of the hast century on the 
abrogation of the birthnight ball and the subversion of the 
minuet. He contrasts 
The graceful bow, the curts’y low, 
The floating forms that undulating glide 
te anchored vessels on the swelling tide), 
hat rise and sink, alternate, as they go, 
Now bent the knee, now lifted on the toe, 
The side-long step that works its even way, 
The slow pas-grave, and slower balance, 


with the clumsy antics of the modern style, 


Without a hoop, without a ruflle, 
One eternal jig and shuffle. 


There is also a satirical sketch of the “Member for Odium” 
(Oldham)—that is, Cobbett—who is represented as moving for 
leave to bring ina Bill to abolish the sun and the moon, in a speech 
in which he complains very bitterly of the general maladministra- 
tion of the universe, and shows that the working of the elements 
urgently demands reform. A fragment in imitation of Wordsworth 
is very deceptive; but perhaps the most amusing piece is a re- 
presentation of Ugo Foscolo’s polyglot talk. He is urging that 
all living things are either slaves or tyrants from their birth :— 

Les hommes, les femmes, et les petits oo 

Tutta la casa! tout ce qui ést dedans 

Each prey on other—great fish eat the small ; 

Beast, bird, the same—and mankind eat them all. 


* The hiterary Remains of Catherine Maria Fanshawe. With Notes 
the late Rev. W. Harness. Pickering. y 
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Some eat their litthe ones—three, four, five, six; 
That animal—the mether of the Picks— 


Her cobweb on the travée, what she do? 
She kill her husband on the wediling day. 
He is coming to the conelusion, when, looking round, he finds his | 
audience dispersed. The riddle on the letter 4, which has been | 
aseribed to Byron, is given here as Miss Fanshawe’s, beginning, | 
“Twas in heaven pgo , and ‘twas muttered in hell,” 
instead of, as itis usually given, “T'was whispered in heaven.” It 
may be noted that this little book also contains a good story of a 
of arms between Byron and Mme. de Staél, in which Byron 
played his usual part of a social Manfred. | 
Among the revived arts of the day must be included, we sup- | 
pose, the driving of four-in-hands, of which Captain Malet *, himself | 
an old and experienced whip, gives us a gossiping historical ac- 
count in his Annals of the Road, in the hope, apparently, of stir- 
ring up the spirit of modern coaching. There can be little doubt 
that as the vehicle and horses, the four-in-hands of to-day 
are much in advance of those of former years; but whether as much 
can be said for the drivers is another question. The high polish 
and delicate springs of the modern eoach would have been out of 
place at a time when roads were often rough and broken, and when 
all sorts of accidents and strange adventures had to be faced; nor 
would the beautiful animals which may now be seen at a meet in 
the Park have been equal to the severe labour and fatigue to 
whieh their predecessors were subj Any one who turns to 
Captain Malet’s book will get a vivid idea both from the text and 
the coloured prints which illustrate it of the perils to which 
mauil-coaches used to be exposed. One of the dangers of the 
road was then the recklessness of drivers, especially amateurs, 
who vied with each other in rapid motion and feats of what 
was called “feather edging,” that is, trying to go as near 
another vehicle as just to shave it, which often resulted in an 
accident. There is a story of a member of the old Richmond 
Driving Club who was celebrated for being “ dangerous,” and 
never could get a passenger to join him, till one night some one 
after dinner at Richmond elimbed up to the box, not having ob- 
served whose coach it was. The driver was so much flattered that 
he started immediately ; but the passenger, looking up, and recog- 
nizing his driver, never hesitated an instant, but jumped straight 
from the box into the middle of the road. The systematic organi- 
zation of the mail service in 1784, chiefly due to the efforts of 
Mr. John Palmer, M.P., gave a great impetus to coaching, and 
made the whole country look up with — ride and admira- 
tion to the noble array of coaches and horses. The excitement of 
a national victory was enhanced by the news being carried through 
the country by coaches decked with laurels, flowers, oak leaves, 
and ribbons—coachman and guard, passengers and horses alike, 
spreading the enthusiasm. Previously the mails were carried by post- 
boys, going at five miles an hour ; but the coaches, beginning at six 
miles, soon increased their speed to eight and nine, and at length to 
ten miles an hour. One of the oldest coaching clubs was the Four 
HorseClub, which was started in 1808, and ceased to exist before 1826. 
The Richmond Driving Club began in 1838, but was soon given 
up. It was not till 1856 that the present Four-in-Hand Club was 
established, ‘while the less exclusive Coaching Club dates from 
1870, In 1862 the Brighton coach was taken off, and there was 
almost a total cessation of coaching. In 1866, however, a revival 
began, which has since been kept up with much spirit and enter- 
prise. Four horses may be assumed to be as large a number as it 
is safe or convenient to handle from the box ; but the writer of this 
book has seen the Norwich and Cromer coach with eight horses 
during a severe winter. It is perhaps because Captain Malet has 
written his work in India that he tells us very little about contem- 
porary coaching in England. He deals almost exclusively with the 
past, and, in fact, his materials consist mainly of “Nimrod’s” 
essays, and other articles of the same period. The general science 
of driving no doubt remains substantially unchanged; but a work 
of this kind to be complete ought to contain some account of 
modern fashions in the construetion of coaches and style of driving. 
Thanks to the compliance of publishers, literature is now 
largely devoted to the service of Teeaten Here, for instance, 
is a solemn-looking book of some four hundred and fifty pages, 
called The Mediums’ Book, translated from the French of Allan 
Kardec, which is, it seems, the sequel to another work, by the 
same writer, called The Spirits’ Book. The object of the present 
volume, of the original of which eighty-four thousand copies are 
alleged to have been sold, is to display “the theoretic teach- 
spirits concerning all kinds the means 
communication with the invisible world, the development of 
medianimity, and the difficulties and dangers of practical spiritism.” 
It is intimated that this work is not addressed to materialists, and 
it will readily be understood that implicit faith in Spiritualism is 
necessary to batt with. The chief foe of Spiritualism, however, 
Open enemies as a certain class of 
irits who exereise a mali ingenuity in humbugging pious 
deestoaned making their faith ridiculous. “ Innumerable con- 
tradictory theories,” we learn, are put forth by ignorant and preten- 
tious spirits ; and “ the eunning of deceptive spirits sometimes passes 


* Annals of the Road ; or, Notes on Mail and Stage Coaching in Great 
Britain. Captain Malet, 18th Hussars. Longmans & Co. 
By Allan Kardec. Translated by Anna Black- 


‘ all imagination.” “The art with which they erect their batteries 
' and combine their attacks, would be a curious study if innocent 
Je parle des pourceaux et de la femedle ; | 
Non sa, in English, comment cela s'appelle ? | 
L’aragna poi—she who weaves la su, | 


pleasantries were their sole object ; but these mystitications, have 
very painful consequences for thuse who are not thoroughly on 
their guard.” The writer adds that he could fill a volume with the 
most curious instances of spirit-hoaxings which have occurred 
within the circle of his own personal observation. In one 
a lying spixit dictated a feeble-minded letter in the name 
Bossuet, and when challenged on the subject, confessed that he 
had been impelled by a desire to attract attention. He was then 
asked, “But did you not foresee that it would be ju 
spurious ?” and replied, ‘‘ Who can ever be sure what will happen? 
ou might have Teas taken in.” In fact, when we observe the 
many difficulties in the way of getting at the truth from spirits, 
such as their malice, ignorance, and wantonness; their doubts, 
when honest, as to how much they should let out; and last, not 
least, “the inadequacy of human language to express thi 
pertaining to the incorporeal world,” we do not wonder that people 
who have much to do with spirits get bewildered. We quite 
agree with the writer when he ‘says, “ It is, in fact, the readiness 
with which many persons accept whatever comes from the invisible 
world, under the apparent sanction of a great name, that encourages 
deceptive spirits.” In other words, the folly of Spiritualists on 
earth is fearfully demoralizing the spirits whom they worship; 
and by and by, we fear, there will be hardly an honest spirit left. 
A chapter is devoted to the great question where the spirits get 
their clothes. The wearing of an old coat might, it is suggested, 
be aceounted for as the result of “an action of the spirit’s memory, 
and as forming, so to say, a part of his individuality”; but this, 
we are told, would not explain a snuff-box, stick, pipe, or so on, 
though we should have thought the explanation as good in one 
case ag in the other. St. Louis, being consulted on the subject, 
shuflled a good deal, and at last, when pushed into a corner, 
said that the spirits could do anything they liked, but then they 
would not like to do anything that was “an infringement of the 
laws of natural order—which rather seems to cut the ground from 
table-turning, &c. Besides unprincipled spirits, there is another form 
of spiritual mischief which is called obsession. Obsession, we learn, 
exists when a maleticent spirit imposes itself on a medium, and 
subjugates him more or less. There was a friend of the author's 
who was thus forced to kmeel down and kiss the ground in public 
laces, and who was therefore uncharitably supposed to be mad, 
but this the writer indignantly contradicts. A spirit, when ex- 
amined on this point, said very frankly, “I have an itching to 
torment some one; a reasonable person would drive me away ; I 
stick to this idiot because he has not the active virtue to with- 
stand me.” On the whole, it would appear that spirits are, as the 
Scotch say, “ kittle cattle” to have to do with, and show great 
discrimination in their choice of victims. Some specimens of 
flatulent verbiage are given as genuine messages from spirits. 

With the help of the light thrown on spirits by the volume just 
noticed we can the more readily explain poor Mrs. Berry’s delu- 
sions.* She was long an unbeliever, but she was one day con- 
vinced, by the repetition of familiar names and places, that she had 
been brought into the presence of one from whom she had parted 
in grief and sorrow; and since then her faith has remained un- 
changed. She has seen tables spinning about, heard bells ringing and 
banjos played, and has “ repeatedly had her boot taken off, but never 
could induce the spirits to put it on again.” Mrs. Berry after a 
time herself became a distinguished medium. At one of her séances 
“an eminent naturalist” received a blow on the head which drew 
blood, but he admitted that it was because “ he was very curious to 
know what sort of hand was playing the guitar,” an impertinence 
which was naturally resented by the spirits. In another case all the 
people in the room had their faces daubed like Red Indians. The 
finest sight of all, however, was Mr. Herne floating in the air, 
‘Mrs. Guppy being struck on the head by,his boots as he came 
down, ont then rising again with Mrs. G. clutching hold of him, 
and rising also into the air.” “ Rather unfortunately, at this 
moment the door was unexpectedly opened, and Mr. Herne fell to 
the ground, injuring his shoulder, Mrs. Guppy alighting with con- 
siderable noise on the table, where, on the production of a light, 
she was found comfortably seated, though considerably alarmed.” 
“ A profoundly pyiiibolicel ceremony ”—a glass of wine all round 
— now took place under spirit direction.” Mrs. Berry also fur- 
nishes us with some deep remarks “an Egyptian spirit who 
lived contemporary with Semiramide ” (ste), of which the follow- 
ing is a favourable example :—“I would not knock like death at 
the door, but I would pull the bell of immortality.” 

We have now a specimen of lunatic literature of another kind, 
The author of Soctal Architecture ¢ is quite as infatuated in his wa: 
as Mrs. Berry or the author of the Mediwms’ Book. He calls himeelt 
an exile from France, but he is, it appears, a Styrian by birth, and 
was turned out of France in 1848 as a suspicious political character. 
He explains very clearly how he got into his present hopeless state 
of mind. Frequent visits, he tells us, to the reading-room of the 
British Museum “introduced him to the works of Plato, Sir 
Thomas More, Robert Owen, Stuart Mill, John Ruskin, Fitzjames 
Stephen, and others.” He had already studied St. Simonism and 
Fourierism in France, and his education was completed by Karl 


* Experiences of Spiritualism. By Catherine Berry. James Burns, 
Spiritual Institution. 
¢ Social Architecture ; or, Reasons aad Means for the Demolition and 


Reconstruction of the Social Edifice. By an Exile from France. Samuel 
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Marx in London. The result has been that the writer has brought | 
to maturity a “plan for a comprehensive system of social regene- 
ration,” and we are bound to say that, whatever else it may be 
ealled, it is sufficiently comprehensive. There is hardly a custom 
or institution of modern civilized life which he would not abolish 
or reconstruct, and his system, if carried out, would certainly leave 
the world in great doubt as to where its head was and where its 
heels, In short, Social Chaos would be a more appropriate title 
than Soctal Archetecture. Capital is to be converted into common 
property, and trade supp , because it tends to keep the minds 
of the commercial classes in helpless stagnation. The writer 
denounces “ the insipid occupation of persons devoting their intel- 
lectual energies” to common arithmetic, and also thinks that 
merchants and clerks under the present system “ waste their intel- 
ligence in perusing endless price-lists every day, and in frequently 
raising or lowering the prices of their goods.” This will be re- 
medied under the new system by the “total omission of 
all accounts concerning profits and losses, good and bad 

, Sales and purchases, bills, drafts, auctions, &c.” ; 
such limited labours of this kind as will be allowed being 
devolved on the older members of the community, so as 
to leave the young the free use of their limbs. The 
shopkeepers will also be protected against the “pitiless attacks 
and disastrous consequences of free competition,’ and the loss of 
time and temper which they at present incur in waiting on 
foolish and impertinent customers. ‘The insolence, whims, and 
caprices of customers, the frequent and unsuccessful attempts of 
purchase by undecided and hesitating purchasers, must be very 
galling to shopkeepers and shopmen,” and lead to bad temper 
on both sides; and therefore must be put down by the State 
undertaking the of distribution of produce. Private 
homes” are also to be put down, as conducive to conceit and 
oppression, and children and young people will thus be relieved 
from “the tyrannical and arbitrary treatment they often ex- 
perience on the part of parents, brothers, sisters, governesses, 
tutors, servants, and relatives.” ‘The writer takes the saying that 
money is the root of all evil in its literal sense and promptly abol- 
ishes it. All kinds of private property are also to be thrown into 
the common stock. Under the arrangement which the author says 
he is prepared to devise, the main body of the population will be 
employed in agriculture, which will then be “ rather of a recreative 
nature,’ labour in the tields being varied by healthy rambles in fine 
weather, and attention to domestic and other pursuits in wet or 
cold. itailways and carriages are to be much reduced, because it 
is much more wholesome for people to walk than to.ride. The abo- 
lition of locks and locksmiths is to follow, as no doubt it logically 
does, the abolition of money and private property ; but an exception 
is to be made in favour of locking your front doors for privacy. 
Our space preventsus from going through this extraordinary work 
in detail, but we must not omit to say that the writer is very indig- 
nant at what he calls the “ conventional shyness of most people to 
speak about sexual relations and functions,” and he certainly shows 
that he is himself entirely exempt from these prejudices by the 
language which he uses, and which we wonder any respectable 
publisher should print. 

Lord LyronVindicated * is another of the crazy books which are 
published irom time to time. “I have,” says the author, “ wil- 
lingly lain (ste) down my lite for the noble spirit whom I devotedly 
love. Ic is true I live to pen these lines, but the vitality, the 
strong principle of physical life has been lost, perhaps forever (sc) 
in this cause.” It appears to have occurred to the writer that 
some people may wonder why a poem in vindication of Byron 
should be chietty occupied with ancient Rome ; and it is therefore 
explained that this has been done partly because “ with the general 
subject of Rome the sympathies and interests of all educated 
societies must be forever blended”; and, further, because such a 
theme is needed to seeure a perpetuity of fame. The volume is 
full of — verses headed Rome, Julius Ovesar, 
Augustus, Napoleon, Love, Byron, and so on; but what it all 
means it is impossible to say. 

Many attempts have been made in recent years to translate 
Heine's poems into English, but, as a rule, without much success. 
The truth is that Heine's vigorous simplicity, his use of homely, 
familiar language to express deep or pathetic ideas, cannot be satis- 
factorily rendered in any tongue but his own, Mr. Egan's trans- 
lations of Atta Troll and other pieces t are, on the whole, easy 
and natural, but they are eked out by words, and even occasion- 
ally ideas, of which thereis no trace in Heine. ‘ake, for instance, 
such a passage as— 

Die schiine Maid, die t sich 
Sie summt an hed 3 

Rinne, rinne, Wisserlein, 
Wasche mir das Linnen rein.” 

How imperfectly this is rendered by such lines as— 

The beauteous maid bestirs herself, . 
She hams a song, the mystic elf ; 

“ Ripple, ri fountain bright, 
Wash me clean this linen white.” 

* Lord Byron Vindicuted; or, Rome and her Pilgrim. By Manfred. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

t¢ Atta Troll, and other Poems. —_ Heinrich Heine. Translated by 
Thomas Selby Egan. Chapman & 

Exotics: a Translation of the Spiritual Songs of Novalis, the Hyman 
Book of Luther, Dy MatDonald, 


of German Poetry. By F. H. Hedley. Ubustrated, 


How stiff and stilted is “ beauteous” co with “ schéne,” 
“ripple” with “rinne,” “fountain bright” with “ wiisserlein.” 
In Heine there is nothing about “ mystic elf,” nor has he to drag 
out his line by adding “white” to “linen.” in, in another 
piece, how absurdly such a phrase as “ tenderest effusions” 4 
sents “weiche Reime.” f spite of these faults, however, Mr. 
Egan’s translations have a certain spirit and animation which make 
them readable ; and those who do not know German will at least 
a notion of Heine’s humour, if not of his style. Mr. Geo 
acDonald has also, in his Zvottcs, tried his hand at Heine ; and, 
though his language is more delicate and poetical than Mr. Egan’s, 
Heine's magical use of homely little words completely baffles him. 
In the preface, in which he lays down the rules of translation, he is 
sound enough, insisting that the poet’s “individual meanings ” 
must be kept, and “his peculiar mode, the aroma of his style, 
preserved.” But his practice of these rules is rather weak. 
pieces lose their simplicity and directness, and what Heine ex- 
presses by a single word becomes a phrase. For example, “ Durch 
alle Strassen herum,’’ is stretched to “ Through the streets witb 
unsteady foot.” 
Jnd starrte in die Héh’, 
Und starrte nach deinem Fenster, 
is clumsily expanded into 
And gazed, one glimpse to gain— 
Stood staring up at thy window. 
The charm is also taken out of “Lieb Liebchen, leg’s Handchen 
auf’s Herze mein,” when it is turned into 
The little hand lay on my bosom, dear : 
What knocking is that in the closet ?—hear ! 
There dwelleth a carpenter evil, and he 
Is hard at werk on a coffin for me. 
The “lieb Liebchen” is enfeebled ; “ bosom,” as applied to 
a man, is a horrible Americanism; and a “carpenter evil” 
is a mere shirking of “ein Zimmermann schlimm und arg.” 
Mr. MacDonald’s volume also contains translations of Novalis’s 
Spiritual Songs, Luther's Hymn-book, and other German and 
Italian poems; and in some of these he is more success- 
ful than with Heine. Luther's religious songs are interesting 
in themselves, and are also vigorously rendered. Mr. Hedley, 
in his Masterpieces of German Poetry, has taken pains to give, 
as near as possible, the measure of the originals, and has 
succeeded fairly well. He has caught the style and tone of 
Heine better than either of his rivals just noticed, but has 
given only one specimen. Indeed the selection of pieces for 
this work is not very judicious, some of them being very poor 
stuff. Mr. Hedley should have kept to the real masters, and 
given more of them. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
published a summary of the evidence collected by the Royal Com- 
mission on Vivisection *, and a statement of the position taken up 
by the Society on this question. It gives a good deal of informa- 
tion in a handy form. 

Mr. Somers introduces his work on Trade-Unionst by a quota- 
tion from Mr. Bright, who lately suggested that “a book, not a 
small one, might be made up of the strange doings of Trade- 
Unions,” adding that “ monopoly is hard to teach,” aad that he 
feared “ working-men will only Jearn through suffering, and may 
do mischief which cannot be afterwards repaired.” Mr. Somers 
enforces a much-needed lesson by a digest of the evidence 
which has been collected in recent years as to the working 
and tendencies of Trade-Unions. Lis work is written in a 
very clear, earnest, and straightforward manner, giving authentic 
facts, and tracing out the natural and logical consequences 
of Trade-Union principles. He urges with much force the tolly of 
treating such a question as “ an undetermined and merely playful 
element in se, Lame we and points out that Trade-Unionism has 
in recent years been changing from a system of kindly mutual sup- 
port and assistance into one of a dangerously aggressive character 
which ought to be boldly faced. He also shows that the financial 
difficulties of the Unions are due, not to any defect in the law, 
which has given them every assistance, but simply to the Unions 
themselves never having condescended to place their affairs in a 
legal or consistent shape. At this moment, for imstance, the 
attempt to provide an insurance system by means of funds ‘hich 
are continually diverted to purposes of agitation and warfare. Mr. 
Somers hopes that in the future the Unions may have less of the 
character of fighting bodies, contending pell-mell, and often 
blindly, for indetipite and unattainable trade , and will 
become “ friendly societies. of mutual help and of industrial and 
intellectual culture.” Apart from Mr. Somers’s own views, his 
book, as a logical and systematic digest of evidence, is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of an important question. 

Mr. Frederick Clifford, the writer of the letters in the Times on 
the Agricultural Lock-out of 1874}, has prepared a very clear and 
useful abstract of the Agricultural Holdings Act, explaining its 
details, and giving practical directions as to its working. - 

The fact that the Churchwarden’s Guide § has gone 
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editions seems to show how much such a work is wanted by those 
who fill that anxious and perhaps too often ungrateful office. The 
present edition contains the substance of the most recent legislative 
and judicial decisions. 

The essays on land tenure in various countries which were pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Cobden Club in 1870 * have just 
been reprinted in a revised and cheaper form. 

The third edition of the Englishman's Illustrated Guide-Book to 


the United States and Canada t contains, in addition to a general | 


account of those countries, which is especially adapted to the use of 
British tourists and settlers, an appendix dealing with the Phila- 


‘delphia Exhibition. 

he Rev. J. ns Mello has written a little handbook on the 
geology of Derbyshire }—a peculiarly interesting district from that 
point of view—which, for those who have any scientific curiosity, 
should add to the pleasure of a tour. 

Professor Bernstein has aimed, in the work on the Five 
Senses § which he has contributed to the International Scientific 
Series, at hitting the mean between a mere popular sketch and an 
abstruse study. 

Mr. Burnand has, no doubt, a certain sense of rollicking funj|, but 
he is turning it to very poor account in a mechanical repetition of 
his old joke of “ Happy Thoughts,” which did very well for once, 
but won’t do for ever. 

Mr. Watson Lyall’s Guide and Time-tables{ for the use of sports- 
men and tourists in Scotland has now become a necessary part of 
a traveller's outfit. It gives a great deal of information as to the 
pong lochs, moors, and deer-forests, in a compact and handy 

orm. 

M. Gustave Masson has edited two little text-books ** for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press—one containing eight 

pters of Mme. de Staél’s Dix Années d'Exil, with specimens of 
her own and that of her contemporaries, and the other 
Collin d’Harleville’s play Le Vieux Célibatatre. Each contains use- 
ful notes and a biography. 

Miss M. A. Baines kes written some simple and unpretending 
verses descriptive of the Months tt as an accompaniment to a series 
of very delicate and beautiful etchings by Miss Wilhelmina Baines 
of the flowers, ferns, &c., belonging to the various seasons. 

Mr. F. S. Turner, Secretary of the Anglo-Oriental Society for 
the ppg of the Opium Trade} }, naturally discusses the sub- 
ject with an obvious bias, but he has collected a good deal of 
interesting information, and his work is worth reading. He has 
of course no difficulty in demonstrating the evils which result 
from the consumption of opium as a narcotic, but the question is 
whether these would not be rather increased than diminished by 
the British Government giving up all control over the trade. 

Mrs. Rattray, in a series of plain, familiar letters, apparently 
written to friends, gives a curious account of country life in 
Syria.§§ She and her husband, who had some kind of farming 
operations in hand, settled at Muallaka, in the valley of Ccelo- 
Syria, at the end of 1863, afterwards removing to eh, which 
has the reputation of being the most turbulent and bigoted 
community in the Sultan’s dominions, and then to Karak. They 
seem to have had rather a rough life, the natives being filthy in 
their ways, and food scarce and bad. Mrs. Rattray kept no ser- 
vants, made the bread and butter, and did all the household work 
except ing. One day when her husband was absent in the 
fields along with the other able-bodied men and boys, a party of 
Kurds came demanding black-mail, but Mrs. Rattray, arming 
herself with a couple of loaded guns and a pistol, threatened to 
fire if the visitors attempted to lay hands on anything, so they 
rode off. Asa rule, the peasantry do not venture to resist these 
marauders, who commit sad havoc. Mrs. Rattray seems to have 
mixed very freely with — le, and gives an interesting account 
of their peculiar habits. Her Lasbende farming did not turn out 
well; and in 1872, after they had lived for some time “ in a hand- 
to-mouth fashion, without any money to fall back upon,” his crops, 
which represented his whole income, were seized by the peasantry. 
a Ng this is, from its unsophisticated candour, an amusing 


A considerable part of Sir Sibbald Scott’s record of his visit to 
Jamaica|||| is devoted to the voyage out and home, and the rest of 


the narrative is also composed in a large degree of personal gossip. 
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A, By Sir Sibbald David Scott, Bart. Chapman 


Sir Sibbald, in fact, does not seem to have gone into anything 
very deeply ; but here and there he has some interesting jottings. 
On the whole, the condition of Jamaica seems to be improving. 
Tobacco is becoming a valuable staple, and the sugar estates 
are also reviving. A scheme is in operation for irrigating some 
43,000 acres of waste land. The immigration of coolies has also 
been of advantage to the colony. There are now about 11,000 
there, and, of 1,599 who in 1873 completed their term of service, 
only 420 chose to return to India. Those who left took back 
with them 3,855/. in Treasury bills, besides other valuables and 
specie. The fact that a military force not exceeding nine 
hundred men, and six hundred and eighty policemen, controls a 
population of upwards of half a million is a proof of the general 
contentment and tranquillity. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— Oonductor, Mr. W. G. 

— St. Hall. SEVENTH Concent. June 12, Eight 
o'clock. Introd: ** Lohen noforte in E fiat, Beet- 
Mer: oy Wives of Windsor,” w. 

Symphony Mosart ‘overture, a," thn ocalists, 

Stalls, Area or Balcon 6d. ; Baicony, 

‘Unreserved, Se. mission, 2s. 6d.—Stanley eber, & Co.,84 New 


nae SOCIETY of PAINTERS, in WATER COLOURS.— 
HTY-SIXTH EXEIBITION is now OPEN. 5 PALL MALL EAST. 
Catalogue, ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAZTORIUM,” with “Dream of Pilate's Wife,” The Night of the Crucifixion,” 

La Vigne,” “Soldiers of the Cross.” ** Christian yrs,’ Gaming Table,” &c._DORB 
GALLERY,35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, ls. 


ME: GEORGE LANDSEER'S 
EXHIBITION of INDIAN DRAWINGS and SKETCHES with TROPHIES, 


OPEN DAILY at 143 NEW BUND STREET, from oC. son 1s 
GARDEN PARTY at CHISWICK, painted by | aN 
1, DES ANGES, ON VIEW, # GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. Ten 


W. BELL, Secretary. 


NDIA “ SPECIAL,” by WILLIAM SIMPSON, F.R.G.S. ; 


ng 8 made during the ‘Tour in India of H. the Prince of Wales. 
BURLINGTO GALLERY, 191 illy. From Ten Si” Is. 


HOBLEMEN, M.P.’s, LANDED FROERIETORS, 
y & Co., General Agents, 29 Charing Cross, London, S. 
T° GENTLEMEN resident in Localitics.—Ap 
Kingston-on-Thames, S 
WINE. or INVESTMENT in an old-established 
ww WINE and SPIRIT pouss. doing a large and increasing 
uired. Principals only.—Address, in first instance, to L.,care of Mr. Beak 
Street, 8.W. 
THE CO-OPERATION of a GENTLEMAN with CAPITAL 
uired to Manufacture and Develop an Important Article of great Sanitary 
Ueitity, y oe by the Scientific Press. It is not too much to say that a aoe 
speedily acquired.—Letters only to W. F. Esq., Solicitor, 3 Stap’ 
NEWSP: APER for immediate SALE, (Weekly London) ; 
Copyright ait Plant: Book™ ing lee Poon Public 
yy 175A Town Rosd, N. 


HYDROPATHY. -—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician_Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the Private to Richmond Park. 


ABRTISTS' 
Charter, for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


the Freemasons’ Taver: reat Queen Street, on Saturday, June 17, } 
Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Bart, M.A., M.P., in tne Chair, 
Preliminary List of Stewards. 


itish Artists. 


John Frederick Leighton, Esq., R.A. 
Arkwright t, R.N., M.P. Metts 
arks, 
Birch Bon is J. H. Mole, Esq. 


Cockra: George A. Stewart, Esq. 
Sir Francis’ Grant, P.R.A. 8. Waller, Esq. 

Since the foundation of the Society, the sum of £37,077 10s. has been distributed in pitoring 
widows and orphans of British Artiste, and during the past yeer fifty-three widows 
sixteen have received annuities to £1,125. The institution is entirely 
supported and of artists and patrons of the fine 


Gentlemen’ 2ls. ; Ladies’, 12s. 6d., 4 be obtained of the Stewards ; at the Por of 
the Freemasons’ Ta ; and of the Secretary, L. YOUNG, Esq., 4 Trataigar Square, W.C. 


Mis ISS GLYN (late Mrs. Dallas) has the honour to announce 

riends and the Public, and to the Clergy and to Barristers, that she will og 
READING — ELOCUTION caring her leisure from public work, at her residence, 13 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The COUN CIL are 
about PROFESSORS and LECT 
2. of Modern 


istory and Literature. 
3. Lecturer in Mathematics and Applied M 

4. Lecturer in SIC3. 

5. Lecturer in Poitical E 

6. Lecturer in Classical History ‘ond Literature. 

The Stipend = the two Profesnese v will be £300 per annum each, with a proportion of Stu- 


fees. ‘The Co rit of £400 per annum. 
antmenta of Lecturers y. the lasting only from October 
mae unt the Pa of April 1877. Each Lecturer will receive an Honorarium of £150 and half 
atest day “for sendi in lications is June 23. 
may be from the Secre' 


By Order of the Council, EDWARD STOCK, M.R.C.S. Eng., Secretary. 
Temporary Office, Shannon Court, June, 1876. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W.— 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GEOGRAPHY is now yates Applications will be 
17. Particulars may be had on application to Miss Grovr, at the College 


Office. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


M44 COLLEGE 
The Third Term will begin on Monday, September 18. 


Ci COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS,—EIGHT or more 

will be Bose to COMPETITION at Midsummer, 1876, value from £25 to a year, 

beer may be increased a fund to a year in cases of olars who ad it 
Further pa may be ob d of the § , the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


Ross: ALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£40 to £208 72 to be competed for September * Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
Fourteen anda halt. Candidates e. at Rossal: Oxtord, as preferred, in Classics or 
Mathematics. with Chergymen’ 50 Guineas, Laymen's, 60; with- 
10 Guineas tra.—_Appiy to Rev. the HEab- MASTER, Rossall School, 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambri The School House 
is now ready for gg hana At the last’ revision there were 26 Boys 
from this School at the Uni thom 21 had obtained Scholarships, ‘Exhibitions, ae. 


ive Scholarship at Christ's and a Sizarshi, 
just bee 


tained. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


URSLEY, WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A., 


Public Terme and 150 Guiness. “Holidays estat Winchester College, “Addiecs, 
Home Close, Hursley, 


A. C. PEARSON, B. A., St. John’s, 
bridge, has taken the wee of the House which’ for the last Thirty years 
successfully conducted ¥. He prepares a few PUPILS for the 
ene and the Civil and Military cae and for the higher posts in Mercantile 
life.—For terms, &c., address 38 Bachstrasse, Bonn-on-Rhine. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL, 


SCHEME, 1874. 


Yorkshire.— 


ar 5 well known for their et in Education. New Cubicles, La 
ives-courts. District very Head- Master. 
HEPPENSTALL, M.A., from whom further 


HE Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. - Oxon., receives TWELVE 
at Ashampstead 


PUPILS to for the Public Schools, Vicarage, Pangbourne, 
Berks. Guineas. 


"THE Rey. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M. Aes Rector of Catherstone, 
Dorset, and Rural Dean, would be glad to 9 eceive a THIRD PUPIL to Read with his 
situation. Good Sea-bathing.— Address, Charmouth, Dorset. 


Sons. Terms £150. Healthy 

PROPRIETARY SCHOOL— 
AP CIPAL is REQUIRED for this School, on 
Rev. J. yi who has accepted C is 
with a Capitation Fee of £10 for each Pupil above 150 up to 170, and <5 for each ny bed 
number. The number in the School at present is 163. The age of Coticaiee is cone = 

Forty. By the Rules of the School the Principal must be a Gradi Oxford, Cam 
Callens, a Clergyman of the Church of England. Every Gendidese 


Bath- 
v. F. 


Terms, 


ore, if not ust be about to take Holy Orders. land. Every Candidate there. 
Summer Holid early’ 


The present Principal is prepared to transfer his Boarding-House to his Successor. 
ot with Testimonial be sent: by June 20, to T. A. BUSSELL, Esq. Secretary, 
N OXFORD GRADUATE, in Classica: Honours, Modera- 


Tuition, desi TUTORSH 
Teferences. Address, 8. K., | condition 


BENEVOLENT FUND. Incorporated ‘by by Royal | 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faci 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and tabl alert 
Rooms. Spacious Cotfee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea ater Service i in the 


[LFRACOMBE Hi HOTEL. —Bracing air and beautiful soenesy. 
Appointments perfect ; es choice ; excellent 250 rooms. Table-d’héte 
Tariff on application to hb Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


MARGATE. —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. A full 
and illustrated Description of the Hotel, anda Tariff for occasional bay es — Weekly 
Boarders (not Children or Servants), may be had of Mr. Kea, The Carlton, M. 


(THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
(August 13,1870; on 40 for annual competition, **M.F. DEN’ 

isthe we have ever had on trial.” ENT and Clock Maker 

tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR "STREET. CHARING CROSS 


7 ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
ANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Deszpors & 
t t 


Bans and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
INE LARGE SHOWROOM devoted exclusively oe the oy of BATHS and 
TOILET ARE. The Stock of each is at once the most varied ever 


submitted to the Public, and marked at prices oof me peared with those f that have tended to 
make his Establishment the most distinguished untry. 

Gas Furnace Baths from £6 15s. to £22 i. Nursery Bye. es 14s. to 40s. Portable Showers, 
8s.6d. Pillar Showers, £3 10s. to £6 8s. ing, 78. 3d. Hip, lis. to 3x8. A large 
assortment of Hot pees Cold ae ae ee Vapour and Cainp Shower 'B Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety. from 13s. to Three 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General by 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. — a CATALOGU ining =porende of 

Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of ey and Plans of the 3 Stow. 

rooms, 39 Street. W.; 1,14, ‘3, Newman Street ; 4, 5, ; and 
ufactories, 81 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, Lon * The 


New ; ies, 84 
Cost of dativering ‘Goods to any part of the United Kingdom way is trifling. WILLIAM 
8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small andeae 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
Tg yg on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The inal, best, and most 

harge for time given. Large, useful tock to select from. 
with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


beral. Cash Prices; no ExtraC 
Nosorri’s ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING. 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS. 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 
GILT OBJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
397, 398—-OXFORD STREET—397, 399. 


N LOOKING GLASSES. 
MOST MODERATE CHARGES. 


HEAL & om, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Roed. 
only H House Landen 


BEDDING, and BEDROOM 


& Son. 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 


Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


MORRIS & COMPAWN Y’S 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SELKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—N Printed Cotto of & 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
Street, Strand. Pictures Cle Sales on 
CHABLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
761 


| 
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‘ LAMPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. Regent Steet, London 


ROxAL EXOHANGE ASSURANCE , CORPORATION. 
(Establis ‘ 


3. 
Orricrs—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Branca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3.800.000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq.. Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esgq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


William Knowles, Esq. 
Nevile nee 


George bes Malcoimson, ae 

Daniei E 

William Robert Moberly, 
Josceline Wm. Percy. 


Sir John Kose, Bart 
uel Leo Esq. 


n Gosehen, 
Series Seymour rGrentell ‘Esq. Bric ( Carrington Esq. 


Amadeus Heath, Esq. Octavius W igrar 
Wilmot Holland. and: Montagu Cleugh. sikinson, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq., M.P. Charles Baring Young. Esq. 


OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Midsummer will expire on July 8. 


FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 


large icipation in Profits, with the tee of oe pore Capital Stock, and 
—' Charter, from the linbllities of partn 
All real improvements in modern practice, with oon Sinan ae an Office whose resources 
have been experience of more than a Century and a half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for A i 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Curler Orrice—s2? KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
CAPITAL fully subscribed, £1,000,000 sterling. 
Empowered by special Acts of Parliament. 

OF 1875. 


New Lift Policies issued. . 1.148 
the Sumof . 694 
in Annual Premiums 
Total Income of the Year ..........-+.++++ 
The Funds in hand amount to seven times the snnual life i income. 
ra, 7 are examples of the Bonuses declared at the last Division of Profits. 
: 
Amount Premiums Bonus added Amount Premiums Bonus added 
Assured. paid. to Policy. i Assured. paid. to Policy. 
£1,200 £131 £70 £500 £2 £9 
1,000 102 55 ! 150 15 9 
‘600 cr 37 100 
~ Copies of the Statutory Accounts, Prospectuses, and full ‘information may 
be had on cation at at the Head and Agencies in the 


GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 
LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London, 


ber 31, 1875 . 


Income fo 
Amount paid on death to ber last 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the fi 


wher 


ATTENTION i mowstee called to the NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 
The Rates for or vOUNG ES wi will be found LOWER than heretofore. 


Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on 
[“PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700.000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIC &£, 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHEDI782.° 


P 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVEL 


JOHN J. BROOMFIE ip” } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 


Curer OrFick—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, a Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current keptat the Head the Terme 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall belo 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current omnes of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge pane Avs Bills or sent fur collection. 


Sales and in “British and Foreign § ties, tI 
ign Securities, in East India Stock and 


Interest drawn,and Army, Navy, rand C Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other d of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB'S TRAVELLING DRESSING- 


age. from £2 2s. to .—y~ their new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (Part I.) 


of zD Bags, Waist Bags, Portmanteaus, Trunks, and containing 
a full p— 45 of housand Articles, and upwards of One Hundred illustrations, so 
clearly and beautifully ¢ raved from artistic p! hs that any articie can se 
the ~ yas Si Public are respectfully cautioned against 
spurious Im f their Manufactures. one are uniess 
‘KNEWSTUB, 33 St. Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, Cash 
en per 


GERVICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS.—The special 
fan and Faience: MORTLOCK. vist to his Galler, 90 and 


Galleries, 203 
Street, and 31 Orchard rtman uare,W. West End De) fi 
Glass (De la Bastie’s Patent). 8a pot for the new Tempered 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 


I peeeany MACHINE, patented, for holding Book, Writing 

Couch to 100 positions, 
J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


. the Prince of Wales, Sent 
Have on view their new of MODERATOR and KEROS! 
PENSION L LAMPS, . real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares, 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique Gtotass of the 
Naples Museum, Vatican,xc. CANDLES of all descriptions. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to Wigder ex Opening, 
Prospectuses tree._CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, M 
Liverpool, and 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 
each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 
& 


E ; (From 5 Charing Cross), 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 2a 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA-RUBBER HOSE for BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, &.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 


(GUARD YOUR FRUIT.—HUDSON BROTHERS, of New 
York, offer their TANNED NETS, each containing 675 yards, at Bae et Net Net. 
quality ditto, 200 yards, 21s. each. Cross Cheques, National Provincial 


HUDSON BROTHERS, 58 Cheapside. 
(THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN ” LAWN MOWER will cut lon 
or wet grass (as well as short or dry) without clogging. Is extremely light in draught 
simple in construction,and not likely to get out of order. It can be used with or without 
Grass Box. Warranted to give satisfaction. 
THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” ~LAWs MOWER Png the quickest, most simple, and most 


efficient mower ever Gardeners’ Chronicle 


THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” one MOWER is nals adapted for cutting Slopes, Steep 
Embankments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. 
THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. Prices from One Guinea. Delivered carriage 
tree to ali Stations. Lilustrated Catalogue and Testimonials post free on application. 
THE *“ARCHIMEDEAN”™ LAWN MOWER.—WILLIAMS & CO., Limited, Manu- 
facturers and Patentees, 33 King William Street, London. 


omni AGENTS._JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Old Swan Wharf, Thames Street, London 
LTER CAKSON & SONS, La Beile Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London ; and 
Bachetor s Walk, Dublin. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE.—NOTICE.—Every Packet of 


this TOBACCO is now lined with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving its condition and 
flavour.—W. D. & H.O. W1LL8, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., and B Bristol. 


Thiscelebrated and most deliciousold mellow Spiritis the very OBRAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES is unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
Brandy. Note the Ked Seal. Pink Label, andCork branded Kinahan's. LL. Whisky.” 
Wholesale Depot,20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole theceleleated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces,and Condiments. so long and Dopey distinguished 

by their Name to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 

as entirely Unadulterated._s2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 

Portman Square .and !4 Trinity Street. London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY « SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenb, 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AT 


107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


“A BOON TO HUMANITY.”—MepicaL REVIEW. 
The only Effervescing Saline recommended by the Medical Press and Faculty. 


It Cools, Purifies, and Vitalizes the Blood, gives instant relief in Sickness, Headache, and 
Nausea, and is invaluable for Indigestion and all Bilious Affections. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


MAGNESILYNE. E. 
MAGNESILYNE 


Li Press.—‘‘Ilas for its laxative properties the mildest form of 
Magnesia. In most Salines this depends on some more irritant drug.” 
MAGNESILYNE. 


MgpicaL Review.—Is a most valuable has the blood- 
preparation ; 


of Citric Acid.” 
MAGNESILYNE. 
MEDIcaL Examiner.—“A luabl 
In Bottles, Is. each, 
d by KINMOND & CO., Leamington. 


K INMOND'S DOUBLE-STRENGTH FLUID MAGNESIA 

burn, 


EFFERVESCING FLUID OITRATE of MAGNESIA 


is exceedingly table, and is highly re ded by the Faculty. Children fond 


Ask your Chemist or Grocer for “KINMOND’S PREPARATIONS”; they alone have a 
universal recommendation. 


Wholesale from BaRcLay, E>vwarps, NEWBERY, SANGERS, &c. 
KINMOND «& CO., Leamington. 


BURBOW’S 


— A granular effervescing Citrate of Magnesia, in fact.” 


d and 


MALVEBN 
(PUREST) WATERS. 

London : 110 Cannon St., E.C.; and Vichy Waters Depét, 27 Margaret St., Regent St., Ws 

742 
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Robert Barclay , Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Bea. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. E 
N 
Assurance 
4 
P 
| 
1 
| 
495.516 
10,768,166 
ve years ended 3!st = — 
December. 187 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allo’ 
The Expenses of Management (including Commission) are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 
Chairman—HENKY ASTE, Esa. 
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“A most delicious and valuable article.” Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HassaLL, 
Nive PR1zE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


LIVER TONIC (GEORGE & WELCH'S).—This perfect 

Sd-and 4s. Gd. per Bottle. "Fo be had of all Chemists, or 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA—. 


he best Re: on for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, aed INDIGE TH all and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
@hildren, and Intante,-— ‘Streeé, and of all Chemiats. 


‘BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — Sec 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CFRCULAR for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 


SELECT the Books 
in Circulation oy may at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the de deley by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MA in with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select New Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Street, Ww. 


*A of SurpinsBeeks aered for Sale Reduced Prices may 
Tree on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURK HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 

907 Regent Btrect near the Pe lytechnic. 


LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 


pended in 1841, 


Square, . London. 
Patron—H. H.the PRINCE of WALES. AS 


LE, Esq. This rary contains 85,v00 Volumes of Ancient and Mod: rature, 
various Subscriptions, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 
— £26. olumes are allow ry,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading- 


room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
on 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


— SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
10.78.75, 88, Ol, 236,256, and 611 (dean copies)—at the Olfice, 38 Southampton Street, 


CASSAL AND KARCHER’S GRADUATED MODERN FRENCH ANTHOLOGY. 
Part II. completion, in small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ANTHOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH POETRY, Senior 


Course, comprising 252 Short Pieces and Extracts from the best French 
Poets of the XIXth Century. Edited by C. CassaL, LL.D. French Professor in 
University College, London, &c. and by T. Kakcner, LL.B. French Professor in 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, &c. 
Part I. JUNIOR COURSE, com 165. Short Poems, with English 
Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficulties, price 3s. 6d. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


‘EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. with 2 coloured Maps, price 2s, 6d. 


HE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the Assassination of 
Julins Oxesar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the Rev. W. W. Cares, 


HE GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the Rey. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. With 4 Coloured Maps, price 2s. 6d. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A.., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 


The following may now be had :— 


a CONTINENTAL POWER, fram the Conquest 
hg Magna Charta, 1066-1216. By LovIsE CREIGHTON. With Coloured Map. 


[rake ENGLAND, up to the Norman Conquest. 
FREDERICK York-PoweLt, M.A. With 4 Maps. Price ls. 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


MAIL AND STAGE COACHING RECORDS. 
In medium 8vo. with Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, price 21s. 


NNALS of the ROAD, or Notes on Mail and Stage Coaching 
in Great Britain. By Captain MALET, 18th Hussars. To which are added 
ESSAYS on the ROAD, by Newnop. 
“There is instruction as wellias amusement 
in his pages.""_A thenceum. 


“Captain Malet -has a@ very read- 
able and amusing book.” — 


By 


taining to the general readeras itis valuable 
to the aspiring coachman 
porting Gazette. 

These world stories have a flavour all 
“A lively — interesting history of conch ‘ir own, a smack of health and vigour that 
ing in England from its first origin to the is infinitely. refreshing { in soso more refined 
present revival, which will be found as enter- but less hearty days.” —G. 

Lonemaxs & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. GARROD ON GOUT. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 6 Plates comprising 21 Figures (14 Coloured), 
and 27 Illustrations engraved on Wood, price 21s. cloth, 
A TREATISE on GOUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT 
(Rheumatoid Arthritis). By Atrrep Gannon, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal of Consulting P 
late P: tics at King’s College, London. The Third 


hysician to Kimg’s College Hos- 
Battin. and enlarged. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


L’ART: 
A WEEKLY ARTISTIC REVIEW. 
Redacteur en Chef—M. EUG. VERON. 
Director for England—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 


‘L’ART is published Weekly in Paris, and is richly Mustrated with Etchings and 
Engravings by the most eminent living Artists. 

It is the intention of the Proprietors of L’ ART to establish an international com- 
munity in matters of Art, and to promote among ‘the different nations of Harope 
and in America a knowledge of what is highest in the Art product of the time, 
irrcspective of the nationality of the artist. 


With this object in view L’ART devotes special attention to the subject of 
English Art, and publishes every year concurrent Reviews of the Bdlon and Reyal 
Acatemy, profusely Illustrated by Sketches and Engravings of the principal works 
exhibited. 

SUBSCRIPTION : 
For One Year, £5 8s.; for Dhree Months, 27s, 


L’ART may be obtained of all the London Booksellers, or Subscriptions may be 
sent to the Publisher, M. A. BALLUE, at the Librairie de L’Art, 3 Rue de la'\Chausste 
d’Antin, Paris, 


Now ready, 2s. 64. 


THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE 
For JUNE. 


CONTESTS : 
1, DAYLIGHT ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


‘OF RENE DESCARTES 


3. THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. Part III. 
4. THE VIVISECTION BATTLE. 
. PROFESSOR HUXLEY AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
6. PUPPETS AND PUPPET SHOWS. Part I. 
7. CIVILIZATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
‘8. HEALTH ANP HOLIDAY HAUNTS. TV.—Philadelphia, 
9, PRAYER. 
10. THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
11, BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


LONDON: SAMUEL DEACON & CO., 150 LEADE) STREET, E.C. 


NHALL 
Can be had also of Miroir. Sons, 52 Parliament Street, 8.W.; the of 
Messrs. \\. I. SMITH & SON ; and of all Booksellers. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for JUNE 1876. 
No. DCCXXVIN. 
CONTENTS: 
A WOMAN HATER. 
CALDERON’'S MOORISH PLAYS. 
189: THE LADY CANDIDATE. Conclusion. 
DEVIOUS RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. 
WINTER IN A NORTHUMBRIAN WATERING-PLACE. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of June 10, 
contains a Double-paze Facsimile of Studies by —« and on Eilustration of West 
Laver Church. Also Articles on Crumbling Churches— The -Artistic Value of Modern 
igo Architects—The Site of Decay of Stone—The Construc- 

of Aquaria—The Adaptability of Terra Cotta to Sak ildings—The National 
&e. 4d.; by post, 44d.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NEW HOUSE for Mr. MILLAIS, R.A.—See THE BUILDER 
of Terra Cotta, &e. En: Enlarged to 52 pages. 4d.; by post, 4id. 

46 Catherine Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


This day is published, évo. 10s. 6d. 
Te GREAT PROBLEM: CAN IT BE SOLVED ? 


coal” R. GLEIG, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, late Chaplain-General to Her Majesty By 


* “This book is not intended for the use of men and women strong in the faith, as from child- 
hood it/has been nted to them, but for the benefit of so shaken. ne m 
upon points once held to be unassailable, that they — emselves drifting, in many instances 
against their will, into a state of mind which is neither belief nor unbelief, but pitiable per- 
plexity.”—Author’s Preface. 


BLACKWOOD'® Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN; being First Series 
of Croall Lectures. By JonN TULLOCH, D.D., Principal He St. ms ‘3 College, in the 
University of St. Andrews; One of Her Majesty's C chap! lains-for Seotlan 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Soss, Edinburgh and we il 


published,@vo. cloth, 1s. 
and the POOR: Observations upon the Relief of 
the Poor at Elberfeld. By the Rev. R. Hrpps, M.A. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 7agme and Edinburgh. 
Manchester. Liverpool. 


PRUSSIA 


Lately published, each 1s. 
EASTERN QUESTION; also THE URES: 
racter, Manners, and Institutions bearing on 
NRO-BUTLER-J OHNSTONE, . M. Author of up the 4 
Fair of Nijni- Novgorod,” Letters on and.” 
JAMES PARKER & CO., 377 Strand, London ;.and at Oxford. 
Just published, 1s. 6d. 


UsNian or DISMEMBERMENT of TURKEY. By Sreranos 
XeENos. To added described by the Right Hon. Austen H. Layard, 


London : & Co., Circus Place, Finsbury Circus. 


Just published, in fop. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


@Q"»D WORDS and MODERN MEANINGS ; being a Oollec- 
tion of Examples from Ancient and Modern English "authors illustrating 
Language. Edited 


in the Use of by 
London, Loxremans & Co. 


Ready, each 1s. 


SCHOOL. —Remarka and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 


jim in Hayman’s Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAyMAN. Extracts 
of Governing Comments, Edited TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
H. Paternoster Row. ‘And al! Booksellers. 


TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 6 of "SADDLERY, HARNESS, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES ;” and Alphabetical 
Index of Subjects and Prices. 
London: A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand. 


Just published, 1 vol. cloth, 36s. 
HUNTERS ROMAN LAW: a Systematic and Historical 


Expesition of Romer Law nthe Onde of Codey the ct Gains 
the Institutes of Justini 
Law, University ia London, van fhe 


MAXWELL & Sox, Fleet Street. 


published, erown 8vo. 9s. 


‘in BOYPT: COSTANZA; and other POEMS. 


Now ready, 2s..6d. 
"THE OLD DAYS of PRICE'S ‘PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY. By 
London JAMES GILBERT & CO.. 18 Grecechuich Btrest. 
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GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM b 


RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “ w. J. 
Mogens, R.V.Y.C., Author of “ English Travellers and I 
1 vol. 8vo0. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“ A most interesting narrative of a successful cruise, written i brilliant style and full of 
information.” Court Jo urnal. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor CHARLES DukE YonGE. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
“ A work of considerable value.” —Morning Post. 


MY YOUTH by SEA and LAND, from 


1809 to 1816. By CHARLEs Lorrvs, formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the 
Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PH@BE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, Author 


of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very clever and remarkable novel.” — Messenger. 


HEARTS or CORONETS. By Atice Kine, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ In these charming volumes Miss King is quite equal to her reputation.” —JoAn Bull. 


LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gertrupe Dove.as. 


“ This story is full of interest from beginning to end.” —Spectator. 


A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortmer 


CoLLins. 3 vols, 
“ A fascinating book.”—Morning Post. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE with thee HAMRAN ARABS: 


Sporting Tour of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during = 
Winter of 1874-5. By ArrTuur B. R. idstream Guards. 
Crown 8vo. with Photographic Illustrations, 12s. 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second 


Series. By JoHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VIVISECTION.—The Royal Society for the 


The Royal Commission and the Govern- 
ment Bill. Demy 8vo. 3s. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By Lesiiz STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
“From each of Mr. Leslie something worth 
The volume should with a welcome from all lovers of li 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK.” 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 


Grirrirus, Author of “The Queen’s Shilling,” ‘Mem: of Millbank,” 
&c. 3 vols. 
“One of the most piquant love tales we have read for some time past.”—Atheneum,Jun . 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 4to. cloth, price 30s. ; half russia, price 36s. 
Volume IV. (Box—Can) of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


NOW READY, A ALL LIBRARIES. 


CONROY. , = Harte. 
SUCCESS. 
FREDERICK Supe & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


.— “Bret Harte’s work will become 
popeler character etching, ond the inimitable pletars of wenery and every- 


GABRIEL CONROY.—"It contains extremely clever passages.” —Globe. 
GABRIEL CONROY. HARTE. 


8. MARY'S, 
(CORRESPONDENCE with the BISHOP of LONDON on 


the DENIAL ¢ the RIGHT of the SCHOOL CHILDREN of the POORER CLASSES 
to attend PUBLIC WORSHIP in CHURCHES. 
London : fs Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, ls. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 
of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
f sham doctors are pilloried and their fad 


London ; BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 
PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG ; or, _ Songs and and 
the _ With e Voosbulary. By 
8vo. pp. viii.—140, cloth board: 
CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HIS- 
burghe, 6d. 


THE SHE-KING ; or, Book of Ancient Chinese 


Foe By Dr. JaAmMEs LEGce, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in 
the of Oxford. 8vo. pp. Vi.—432, cloth 128, 


THE MEDIUMS’ BOOK;; or, Guide for Mediums 


and for Evocations. Containin, ng the Theoretic Teaching of Spirits concerning all kinds 
of Manifestations, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Develop- 
ment of Medianimity.&c.&c. By ALLAN KARDEC. Translated by ANNA ee a 
Crown 8vo. pp. 456, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown and White. By 


the Earl of SoUTHESK. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. x.—244, cloth, 6s. 


(Now ready. 
PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By George 


Henry Lewes. Second Series: The Physical Basisof Mind. 1 vol. 8vo. with nume- 
rous I]lustrations, cloth. Un preparation. 


MISTAKEN AIMS and ATTAINABLE IDEALS of 


the ARTISAN CLASS. By W.R. GREG. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s.6d. (Ready. 


LANGUAGE and ITS STUDY, with especial Refer- 


ence to the Indo-European Family of y W. D. Professor 


Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yate College. Edited by the Rev. x 
LL.D. th, 58 (Ready. 


Morais, M.A., 


LEAVES from a WORD-HUNTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Being some Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. S. Pater, B.A. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE PHILO- 


LOGY. By A. H. Saycer, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, — Second 
Edition, Ivol. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. (Ready. 


LOVE’S TRILOGY: a Poem. By Tuomas Sincxatr, 


M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 150, cloth, is. (Just published, 


KASHMIR and KASHGHAR: a Narrative of the 


commen of the Em to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. BELLEW,C.S.I. Demy 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORY. By 


JAMES PICCIOTTO. Demy 8vo. pp. xi.—420, cloth, 12s. 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE of 
ENGLAND ; or, Church, Puritanism Free J.J. TAYLER, B.A. 
an Introductory Ch Chapter o on JAMES MARTINEAU, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. clo’ 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER beg to announce that 
the late LORD AMBERLEY’S WORK, “AN ANALYSIS OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF,” 2 vols. demy 8vo. will be published on 
Saturday, the 17th instant. 


NEW WORK ON TIBET. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, pp. cxli.—354, cloth, 2ls, 


NARRATIVES 


OF THE 


MISSION OF GEORGE BOGLE 
TO TIBET, 


JOURNEY OF THOMAS MANNING TO LHASA. 


Edited, with Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of 
Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


Also an Appendix containing Letters of Father Grueber, Desideri, and Horace della 
Penna, describing their Travels in Tibet. 


“This is a book of very considerable interest and importance." — Times. 
“The are most arran, "Daily Teleg raph. 
“ Mr. Markham’s book will reawaken our interest in the people beyond the Himelayes,” - 
Standa 


“ The work is full of new and interesting details on all matters connected with the political, 
and condition of the countries situated on the high table-iands bordering 

our northern frontier.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The book altogether is one of singular interest, and it will be surprisi 


if its publication 
does not lead to a strong desire on the part those who may be Me | nm the government 
of Ind.a to make further attempts to penetrate into Tibet all respects, politically, 
commercialiy. and geographically, Mr. Bogie’s journals are highly valuable.” "Scotsman. 

~ The volume is one which no geographer. no Indian or Foreign Office official, - , student of 


science of religion . no lover of books of travel and rare adventure can 
without........ No more entertaining as well as valuable book than this latest ides of 
Mr. Clements Mar! has seen light for some time.""—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Whatever can be dune by official diligence. geographical research, comparison of the ba mg 
of —— and ed authors, and careful editing, to make a volume on on Tibet bet accurate, inter- 
esting, and suggestive. that has been done by Mr. Markham.”—Saturday Review. 
Academy. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 
D®. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
ws MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 28s. 
THE LAST JOURNALS of DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


in AFRICA, from 1865 to within a Few Days of his Death. Continued by a 
Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings. By Horace WALLER, 
F.R.G.8., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 

e have come before us like a voice from 


» These last journals of David Li the dead. 
British name more widely known. or more that of 
Livingsto The greatest among African travellers, he has show: 
to his work which has ‘only upheld his country the | 
infused a new spirit in’ rican exploration, an e 
oa x ich will eventually result in the opening of that 
"Sir SAMUEL BAKER. 


others to follow upon the same course, w 
hitherto mysterious region.” 


Ir 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT of DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 


FIRST EXPEDITION to AFRICA during the Years 1840-56. Post 8vo. 
with Map and Illustratio ms, 7s. 6d. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT “of DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 


SECOND EXPEDITION to AFRICA during the Years 1858-64. Post 8vo. 
with Map and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 


Twelfth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 32s, 
THE PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern 


Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as Illustrative of 
Geology. By Sir CHARLES LYELL. 

“ In this edition Sir Charles Lyell has set the seal of Le ae ex: ne and convictions 

vipon a work which has for years held the position of a classic, in rature of science. 

Kaqyeonsse i in its scope. and exhaustive in its treatment, the ‘ Pringiples of Geology’ may 


upon with pride, not onl > + -eemeaa of English science, but as without a 
rival of its hind anywhere.” —Sa Be 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the ANTI- 


QUITY of MAN. With an Outline of Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, and 
Remarks on the Origin of Species, with al reference to Man’s first 
be renee on the Earth. Fourth Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 
“A space of ten years has now el inp t the be pebtoetion of the third edition of this 
new edition has been lly revised new introduced as seemed 
necessary to bring it up to the present state of our knowledge.” —Preface. 


THE STUDENTS ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


Edition, post 8vo. with 600 Tlustrations, 98. 


a short of geol: 
full xn tion of the leading facts and 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. PERCY’S METALLURGY. 


Now ready, revised and enlarged Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 
THE METALLURGY of FUEL, WOOD, PEAT, 


COAL, CHARCOAL, COKE, FIRE CLAYS, &e. By Jonny M.D., 


F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal of Mines, Honorary 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. 


“ This volume is complete in pote goon it is not merely a new edition of what has been 
viously published, bu but tein great measure a new work, containing more than ‘bundred 
additional pages of and several artic subjects.” —Author’s 

Uniform with the above. 
THE METALLURGY of LEAD, including Desilveri- 
zation and Cupellation. 8vo. with Iliustrations, 30s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JuLIAN } sng Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 


Demy 8vo. 
HOLIDAYS in TYROL. By Watrer Wurre. 
Large crown 8vo. [Nert week. 


THE PRINCE of WALES in INDIA; being 


a complete Narrative of H.R.H.’s Travels from the time he left , aaron 
his Return to Portsmouth. By GrorGR P. WHEELER, of the = Temple, 
Special Correspondent of the “ Central News.” Large crown 8vo. 


THE CRUISE of the “ WIDGEON.” 


C. E. Ropixson. Large crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 


By 


[Next week, 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLES, Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. CoLLETT- 
Sanpars. Large demy 8vo. with upwards of 600 Illustrations, 21s. 
[This 


NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Anyte Tuomas. 


[Next week, 


A LONG TIME AGO: a Story. By Mera 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK : English, 


French, German, and Italian. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 


With Maps, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY and the 


RHINE to SWITZERLAND. With Maps, 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the Alps of 


Savoy and Piedmont. With Maps, 9s, 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, Vienna, 


Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, The Senbe from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. With Maps, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normand A 


Brittany, The Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, and the Pyrenees. 
Maps, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Central 


France, Auvergne, The om ns, Bargundy, The Rhéne and Sadne, Provence, 
Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, The French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps, 7s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 
With Maps, 3s. 6d. 
*,* MURRAY'S HANDBOOK PLAN OF PARIS. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—ALGERIA : Algiers, Constan- 


tine, Oran, The Atlas Route, &c. With Map, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN: Madrid, Castile, 


Basque Provinces, Asturias, Galicia, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Murcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, &c. 2 vols. with Maps, 24s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL: Lisbon, Oporto, 


Cintra, Mafra, &c. With Map, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY : Piedmont, 


Nice, Lombardy, Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. With Maps, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY: Tuscany, 


ea , Lucca, Umbria, The Marches, Patrimony of St. Peter. With Map, 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. 


With Maps, 10s. 


HANDBOOK —SOUTH ITALY: Naples, 


Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. With Maps, 10s. 


HAN DBOOK—EGY PT: the Nile, Alexandria, 
Cairo, The Pyramids, Thebes, The Suez Canal, The Peninsula of Sinai, The 
Oases, The Fyoom, &c. With Map, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE: The Ionian Islands, 


Continental Greece, Athens, The Peloponnesus, 
Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. With Maps, lis. 


HANDBOOK — TURKEY in ASIA: Con- 


yrna, Ephesus, en Churches, Black 
&c. With Maps, lis, 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK : Sleswig, Hol- 


stein, Copenhagen, Jutland, Iceland. With Maps, 6s, 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY: Christiania, Ber- 


gen, Trondhjem, The Fjelds, and Fjords. With Maps, 9s. 


HAN DBOOK—SWEDEN: Stockholm, Upsala, 


Gothenburg, The Shores of the Baltic, &c. With Maps, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA: St. Petersburg, Mos- 


cow, Finland, &c. With Maps, 16s. 


HANDBOOK — BOMBAY and MADRAS. 


2 vols. with Map, each 12s, 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND: 


tine, Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Deserts. With Maps, 


Syria, Pales- 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
WORKS. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 
ALTHORP). By the late Sir Dewis Lt Marcwant, Bart. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“Admirable as a bi hy, and as Sewsioaie as it is admirable for the fresh and vivid 


of the chief tieal’y rsonages of the time.” — World. 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


—_— Translated by ANNIE Woop. Will be ready on the 16th 


discovered a true terra 


k. M. 


Havard has 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. THOROLD RocERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA; from the Recdllections of the Mistress of the Household, SopHie 
Manre, Countess Von Voss. “Translated from the German by EMILy and 
AGNES STEPHENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Countess Von 
Voss, 21s. 
“ The Countess Von Voss was an eye-witness to the greatest ——— and Seaport | humilia- 
tions of the Prussian Monarch he wasagreat Court lady indeed ; truth she was 
more, and unless she had been gifted with great vadence aa discretion ahaced never 
have lived so long respected by all who knew her. The thanks of the vagoe wd are due to the 
translators for these very volumes. It is seldom that.a woman with so clear an eye 
quich to great events and been spared to narrate them.” 
“In the pone of the ntess Von Voss we see piece bm world’s done 
@ character of exception ree and vigour placed in exac posi best ring i 
out.” —Saturday Review. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON: 


1846—1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 30s, 


SKETCHES of the HISTORIC PAST of 


ITALY, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Earliest Revival of 
and Arts. By MARGARET ALBANA MiGNATY. Demy 16s. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “* Rosa Noel,” “‘ Loving and Loth,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tytzer, Author 
of “ Mistress Judith,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Written with great skill and tenderness. None Of the characters rise a high level in 
society, yet their portraits are drawn w.th so much skill, and are so lifelike ao natural, the 
whole tone of villace Life conversation is so admirably caught an at no reader 
an rise uninterested from their perusal or fail to recognise a true artist artist in Miss Fraser 
Tytler.” —Morning Post. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Avexanper, 


Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo, 


“ Mrs. Alexander y+ written nothing better.”—Saturday Review. 
jot is well comtrived an: veloped, and the principal characters icitaa 
ceived ‘and well sustained.” —S¢aundard. = sia 


SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gerrrupe 


TOWNSHEND MaYer. 8 vols. crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’. 


LEAH: a Womanof Fashion..By Mrs. Epwarpes, 


Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. The New and Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 


At all Booksellers’. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 


Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


At-all Booksellers’. 


COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. By Heten B. 


Maruers. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


PARKWATER. 


Author of “ East Lynne,” 


Henry Woop, 


Mrs. 
” &e. Crown 6s. 
(immediately, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY ‘TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEKY, 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


Physiologically and Therapeutically considered. By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


exhaustive mative 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & CO. 


take fami.” "Chemical News. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 


the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Po, Broker. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PUBLIC OPINION says: “ Written i io a clever, +“ and niin style, and thoroughly 
id tricks of the Stock E One advantage 
those who ‘slice th the ‘ s to be d will do so quite consciously. The volume as q 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the 


Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. Samus. 
Whalley, 


‘NNorwoop, B.A., Head-Master of the Royal Grammar 


1 vol. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. GaLiEenca 


(the “Times” Correspondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Present,” 

“ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 

TIMES says: * Mr.Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who noare 
for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present condition of the country Most 
interesting volumes.” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eroarr, 


Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Meg,” “Kate Randal’s Bargain,” 
&c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [This day. 


SO SINKS the DAY-STAR: the Story of 


Two Lovings anda Liking. By James Kerra. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GILMORY. By Pua@se Aten. 


price 31s, 6d. 


THE RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. 


By JERROLD QUICK. 2 vols. 2is. 


3 vols. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobio- 


graphical Sketch of his Life and Adventures. By the Rev. STEPHEN SHEP- 
HERD MacutnH, LL.B., Cantab. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By 


Mrs. AnTHUR Lewis. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW says: “ We have pace to express our 

ee of this novel, and our belief that it must achieve more ss: popularity. 
..The latest novel of the quarter is the best.” 

"The STANDARD says: “*The Master of Riverswood’ will, there‘ore, soon become a 

soon with ail who relish and enjoy a good style, a well-contrived plot, and a sound 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


WILLOUGHBY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD; or, What’s the 


Object? By Frank Fosrer, Author of ‘‘ Number Oue,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


PENELOPE’S WEB: 


WITHRED. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Covtrs NEtson. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypney 


Grunpy. 3 vols. 31s. 6d 


a Story. By Lovis 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


NEW VOLUMES OF STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Now ready, Vol. I., pp. 550, price 3s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART: 
History and Character of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
By Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. 


Translated from the Third Edition of the German, with Additions and Corrections 
by the Author, by L. DORA SCHMITZ, 


2 vols. post Svo. 


Now ready, Vol. L, with Portrait of Molitre, 33. 6d. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
MOLIERE, 


Translated into English Prose, 
With Short Introductions and Explanatory Notes. 


By CHARLES HERON WALL, 
Author ofthe “Student's French Grammar,” Assistant-Master at Brighton College. 
3 vols. pest 8vo. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT — 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Volume V., completing the Work. 


[HE NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: 


its Causes and its Results. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
THE EFFECTS of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 8vo. 2is. 

Vols. L—H. THE PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the 
REIGN of EADWARD the CONFESSOR. Second Edition, 8vo. 36s. 


Vol. ITI. THE REIGN of HAROLD and the INTER- 
REGNUM. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


Vol. IV. THE REIGN of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 
(CALENDAR of the CLARENDON STATE 


PAPERS preserved in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Vol. III. 1655—1657. 
Edited: by the Rev. W. D, Macray, M.A., F.S.A., under the direction of 
the Rev. H. 0, Coxe, M.A., Bodley’s Librarian. 8vo. 14s. [/inmediately. 


A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHI- 

160e*, as applied to the Hlustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. 

By T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 

“ The clearness of its general arrangement, the judgment shown in what 
is omitted as well as in what is given, and the fairness which marks the 
statement of rival theories, make it well fitted, om the whole, for the use of 
beginners in philology.”—Academy. 


 GOPHOCLES. —AJAX. Edited, with English 


by Professor LEWis CAMPBELL and M.A. Extra 
(This day. 


ADDISON SELECTIONS from PAPERS 


ot Anes to the “SPECTATOR.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
T. ARNOLD, M.A. Extra fcp. 8vo. 43, 6d. 


BURKE.—THOUGHTS on the PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS : the Two Speeches on America. Hdited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by E. J. PayyE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


(THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the 
* UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of OXFORD. Third Edition, Revised to 
March 1876, extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“* This is a book which no one who thinks about Oxford for himself or his 
sons should be without.”—Guardian. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOK BY ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, AUTHOR OF 
“THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO,” &c. 


(THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


of ANIMALS, with a study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas, 
as Elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. 2 vols. medium 
8vo. with Coloured Maps, and numerous Illustrations by Zwecker, 42s. 
[ This day. 

‘The non-scientific reader need have no fears of finding in these pages 
nothing but dry details suitable only for the student ; on the contrary, the 
style is so re and the lunguage so clear, that the work may be enjoyed 
by any person of ordinary education ; whilst it must be read with atten- 
tion by every one who is desirous of Keeping up with the march of general 

knowledge in the present day.” —Field. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By Gzorce 


Tomas, Earl of ALBEMARLE, 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait ot the First Earl, 
engraved by Jeens, 25s. [New ready. 

“ The whole book retains its interest from first to last........ Few men 
have seen so much of men and manners in so many parts of the world, and 
to none has it been given to relate the impressions of a busy life in so 
gentle and cheery a spirit.” — Times. 

** These reminiscences have the charm and flavour of personal experience, 
and they bring us into direct contact with the persons they describe.” 


Edinburgh Review, 
** A thoroughly delightful book of its kind.”— Saturday Review. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


(THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 
Speculations on a Future State. By Professor BALrour STEewarr, F.R.S., 
and Professor P. G. Tarr, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ We may or may not be able to understand or accept the subtle theory 
by which they endeavour to establish an alliance between systems which 
are often supp to be antagonistic; but it is a sufficient reason for 
inviting the respectful attention of our ers te this remarkable book, 
that men thoroughly versed in natural science should have made the effort, 
and, at least to their own satisfaction, should have succeeded.”— Guardian. 


ROSE TURQUAND. By Horxis. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 

“*A tale of rare excellence, from the perusal of which the reader will rise 
refreshed and invigorated.”—Court Journal. 

“ Rose Turquand is a noble heroine, and the story of her sufferings is 
most touching. The tone of the book is very noble, the ideal of the author 
very grand.” —Siaadard. 


JISESTABLISHMENT ; or, a Defence of 


a National Church. Harwoop, M.A. §8vo. 
price 12s. ( This day. 

- Tomperately written, logically argued, giving due weight to every con- 
sideration that can be urged cither for or against disestablishment, it cannot 
fail to carry home to the mind of every unprejudiced reader a conviction 
that the Established Church is pepe | necessary for the well-being of 
— no other form of organisation could fill her 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GOODENOUG (COMMODORE. G. 


C.B., C.M.G., JOURN. uring his last Command as cei 
the ‘Australian Station, 1873-1875. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Wino. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel ‘Engraved Portrait, rk 14s. 


This day. 
ST. THOMAS of CANTERBURY: a 


Dramatic Poem. By AUBREY DE V: Author of “ Alexander the Great,” 
&c. Large fep. ‘svo. cloth, 5s. sd [This day. 


CUP and PLATTER;; or, Notes on Food and 


its Effects. By G. O. DrEwR mewke, M.D., Author of “ The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach,” and H, BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [This day. 

This may be considered a companion volume to Dr. Drewry’s “ Common- 
equally popular with that well-known bvok. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS of LIGHT 


and PHOTOGRAPHY, in their application to Art, Science, and Industry. 
By Professor VOGEL, Polytechnic Academy of Berlin, Crown 8vo. with 100 
Illustrations, including some beautiful Specimens of Photography, cloth, 5s. 
“We have no hesitation i rdially reco! ding this interesting little volume 
attention of the intelligent reader. British ‘Quare rteri Review. 
» The volume before us is excellent for the information it gives. "Notes and Queries. 
“The descriptions given of processes are clear, and directions are such as may be followed 
with every prospect of success.”’"—4 um. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, Translated from 


the latest Greek Text of Tischendorf. By deesten Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
igh and distinctive value.”_Saturday Review. 
“Sew prove @ useful book to almost any student of the New Testament.” '—A theneum. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
HOGAN, M.P.: a New Novel. 3 vols. crown 


[This day. 

wih, Irish M.P., who is 
alsoa Home-Ruler. The scene of the book is laid both in Ireland and in 
London, and the — Irish Roman 
society in town and country, by one w! opportunities 
knowing the scenes described. 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN 


the Mine. By JonN Author of Abel Story 
&c. 3 vols. 


“ A book which it is impossible to read without interest. Mr. Saunders has done admirably 
well a very good work in writing ‘ Israel Mort.’ "—Standard. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


CULMSHIRE FOLK: a Novel. By Icnorvs. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Pe A aremarkable book. No one butastupid person could fail tobe charmed with 
Clever Seaciotiom, brilliant dialogue, wholesome sentiment, literary culture, and inlaid 


wisdom, make the novel a remarkable one.”— British Cy 
the can comprehend how Lady Culmshire fascinates the 
Jour! ircular. 
Lak of a keen thinker, a close observer, and a man of humour and high intel- 
x. oar deal of thoughtful wri and at least one remarkable of 
on J a good ughi ting, study 


the book and read every "Cheltenham Chronicle. 
This is a remarkable books rare rare study of character. authoring ortinary wricer 


Most interesting. Spoegies be on « book sure to be read 

and liked by congratulated by many 
= 4, mast remarkable novel. It has been recognized as one of the best works of fiction of the 


~ Dis; lays no in power. This novel bret be widely read.”__Edinburgh Daily Journal. 
Extolled for its its sprightliness, its clever portrayal of character, 
are well deserved.""_Church Chroni 
Able sketches of character. Sprightly and animated. Cleverly written, and in a brisk and 
dashiuz style.”_Morning Post. 
merous lieadting en henrtey pictues: If this is a first work, it is certainly very pro- 
mising.”"—Manchester Examiner. 
* By the time the end of the third volume is reached, the reader will have fallen quite in love 
with er ladyship.”"—Jilustrated London News. 
A clever and enjoyable book—one of the few novels that can be read a second ay “ed 


“ Gives evidence of real ability. Culmshire is a fine study, cli do mine 
the author has bestowed upon her.”—G 
As a reflection of the people and manners of our time, ‘Culmshire Folk’ deserves the 
highest commendation.” — Queen. 
A book fur above the qrdinary type. We should like to have known the name of the 
of so good a volume.” —How 
Oy If eaeh cuapter increases the eagerness to read, merit may be assumed. The book is 
engrossing. "Edinburgh Courant. 
uukuown writer of a clever and ng book.” — Lit Albion. 
“ No one who has read this novel can help being pleased with it in every way.” 


Py ih of Be interest of the reader at starting, and that hold is never re’ till the 
“Generally ood and often excellent. Readers will look forward to second work from the 
same bright and clever pen.” —Daily 


THE EPIC of HADES. By a New Wrirer, 


Author of “The Songs of Two Worlds.” Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“ *Marsyas’ is full of fine fancy and of yivid description, * Andromeda’ an unrestrained an: 
natural narrative ; Lavcoon and his sons, ® group interpreted into new life by fence 
Apollo is full of exquisite beauty. Almost 

“His success n grea’ writi of exqu' 

“ The new writer has shown himself more critica: Saal 3 frien result 
gradual steady im power which we frankly 
with graces. 


“ Fresh. picturesque, able.’ ‘all Gazette. 


blank verse is yet sweet. never undignified. Our readers, 
ieve, will agree wi it as one of the finest and most sug- 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Third Series, Second Edition, 


crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
pan & poemn in which the source of inspiration is the eublimity to which thought 


LONDON: HENRY S&S. KING & CO. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON'S NEW LIST. 


Small 8vo. 5s. 


THE CHILD SAMUEL: a Practical and 
Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet 
Samuel, as recorded in 1 Samuel i. ii. 1-27, iii. Designed as a Help 
to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for Children and Young Persons. 
By Epwarp Merrick Goutsvury, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY 
of OXFORD, | on Various Occasions. By J. B. Moz.ey, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Author of “ Eight Lectures on the Miracles,” &c. 

“ These are unusually remarkable sermons. They are addressed to educated, 
reflective, and in some cases, philosophical readers, and they exhibit, by turns or in 
combination, high philosophical power and piercing appreciation of human motives, 
vivid conceptions, and a great power of clothing those conceptions in the language 
of trenchant aphorism, or lofty, earnest poetry.” —Guardian. 


By the same Author. 


EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES; 
a Bampton Lectures for 1865. Third Edition, revised, crown 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First Book 
for Students. By J. P. Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, Church 
Inspector of Training Colleges, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Manchester ; Author of “A Key to the Four Gospels,” and Editor 
of “ Manuals of Religious Instruction,” &c. 

“ We can recommend this book to theological students as a useful and compen- 
*@ious manual. It is clear and well arranged......We venture to believe that, on 
the whole, he is a very fair exponent of the teaching of the English Church, and that 


his book may be profitably used by those for whom it is chiefly intended—that is, 
candidates for ordination.” —Spectator. 

“ This is a work of real help to candidates for ordination, and to the general 
student of theology.”—Standard, 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LECTURES delivered at St. Margaret’s, 


ye By the Rev. Henry Metviit, B.D., late Canon of 
St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 32s. 


LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bisho op of Cape 
Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Simelltr by 
his Son, the Rev. Cartes Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helmsley, York. 


“It is rarely our fortune to meet with a biography which steers so clear of ver- 
bosity as the one before us. True, it is lengthy. The two volumes contain nearly 
twelve hundred pages ; but the life which is here written is that of no ordinary 
man, and we do not know that we could wish a page omitted. The compiler has 
judiciously kept himself in the background. His own opinions are rarely given; 
his work has been limited to arranging the events of a stirring and devoted life, 
and throughout, by a felicitous selection of letters, we have the Bishop himself 
before us. His actions are related almost without comment, while the reasons for 
is actions are given in his own words.” —Saturday Review. 


Imperial 8vo. 36s. ; half morocco, £2 8s. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Joun Henry 
Buunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” &c. &c. 

“ We doubt not that the dictionary will prove a useful work of reference, and it 
may claim to give in reasonable compass a mass of information respecting many 
religious schools, knowledge of which could previously only be acquired from amid 
@ host of literature. The articles are written with great fairness, and in many 
cases display careful, scholarly work.”— Atheneum. 

** A whole library is condensed into this admirable volume. All authorities are 
named, and an invaluable index is supplied.” — Notes and Queries, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of CHURCH LAW;; bein 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and ioe 
the Church of England. By the Rev. Joun Henry Buiunt, M.A, 
F.S.A. Revised by Water G. F. Puiturmore, B.C.L., Barrister-at- 
Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 16s.; morocco limp, 17s. 6d. 


THE COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; forming a Concise 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Jonn Henry Bivnt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the 
“ Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,” &c. &c. 


By the same Editor. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER;; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary 
on the Devotional System of the Church of England. Sixth Edition, 
revised. By various Writers. Imperial 8vo. 36s.; half morocco, 
price £2 8s. 

[This large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together 
with Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which 
are necessarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition.] 


8vo. 12s. 


THE PRINCIPAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
JUDGMENTS delivered in the COURT of ARCHES, 1867-1875. 
By the Right Hon. Sir ROBERT PHILLIMORE, D.C.L. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. 32s. 


NOTITIA EUCHARISTICA: a Commentary, 
Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order for the Adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, according to the 
Use of the Church of England. With an Appendix on the Office for 
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